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THE PRIVATE WHO SAVED A PLATOON 


Along the rocky coast of Saipan, in July, 1944, the 
United States Marines are cleaning out Japs from 
caves. The men of one platoon leap down a seven- 
foot cliff... only to find themselves pinned down 
by a swarm of sharp-shooting Japs concealed in a 
crevice. Fifteen minutes pass, with every move an 
invitation to enemy bullets. Then a youthful private 
grabs his carbine, sloshes into the shallow water, and 
pumps bullets into the crevice. With 50 enemy guns 
blazing at him, he keeps firing until his ammunition 
is gone .. . splashes back to the beach for more... 


wades out again and snipes at the Japs until his 
whole platoon has scrambled to safety. Next morn- 
ing they recover his body . . . and find more than 
20 of the enemy dead in the abandoned crevice. 


How can any of us do enough to back up men like this? 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


(Formerly named Pillsbury Flour Mills Company) 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO . LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO K A N S A S C I lig Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 












5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 
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“NORRIS ELEVATOR 
NORRISGRAINCD. OPERATORS Z 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN. RAILWAY 
F- ROUTE OF THE FLYING CROW 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















MILLING WHEAT 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board f 
FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years - 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
Fr. I ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasure ° 

\. H. FUHRMAN ; present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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LARABEE FLOURS 


Larabee flours have been milled for years to meet 


certain standard specifications and baking performance 





according to the needs of America’s bakeries. 


FACTURED 8Y 


ThelarabeeFlourMills Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 





In our wheat-testing and baking-laboratory records are the facts 











about the milling and baking characteristics of every wheat required 





it | 


to produce these Larabee Flours of certain standards. 













Thus every Larabee Flour is “pedigreed” by long established and 
widely known quality for baking performance. It is backed by an organization 
noted for milling know-how, with adequate sources of supply and a reputa- 


tion for dependability of supply that serves you well under all conditions. 


Let the Larabee representative tell you more about these 


dependable Larabee Flours. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY . kansas city, mo. 


DIVISION OF 





COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 





Minneapolis 


GOMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY © ssret rows wus conrans 


Kansas City 





general offices « MINNEAPOLIS 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. 
Buffalo 
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anticipation of a new revenue bill, 
the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation is now deep 
in the study of the dozen or more plans 
for postwar tax reductions which have 
been submitted by various organizations. 
At the same time it is developing its 
own ideas as to ways of raising the 
huge budget that will be required to 
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year for 


pay not only the high running expenses 
of government, but also interest on the 
war debt, the expenses of new social 
ideas and the maintenance of a post- 
war military establishment. 

So far there is general agreement on 
only two points: First, that the national 
budget can hardly be less than $20,000,- 
$25,000,000,000 


green? 


Aims of the Tax Equality Movement 


By Ben C. McCabe 


the next generation, which is six times 
the amount of government expenditures 
15 years ago and nearly three times as 
much as we spent in the high prewar 
years. 

Second, that the tax burden on 
enterprise must, somehow, be lowered if 


free 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 








free enterprise is to continue in the 
United States. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—The Nat 


ional 


Tax Equality Association, of which 


Mr. McCabe is president, was fo 
a couple of years ago for the p: 


pal purpose of lessening or elimi 


ing the growing favoritism show 


co-operatives by the federal go, 


ment in regard to subsidies, { 
tion and propaganda, the cos 
which is borne largely by the 
vate business concerns which 
compete with the co-operatives. 
McCabe in this article explain 
association’s aims. 





To these two points a third i 
being added—that the present tay 
must be changed unless our whol 
tem is to be shifted to socialism. 

Our 
developed out of years of lobbyin 
Especially during the 


present federal tax laws 
tinkering. 
20 years there have been injecte 
the statutes exemptions from tax 
ments that today threaten the ve 
of the American system of free 
So subt! 


so gradually have these special 


prise and free markets. 


leges grown up that hardly one 
10 business men realizes the new 
tion that he is up against, Y« 
less equality of taxation is subst 
for the present gross 
days of American 


inequalit; 
business as i 
been in the past are actually di 
to a close. 

Chief beneficiaries of government 
vors in tax freedom are the 


ment’s own businesses and the 


ment-sponsored businesses of « 
ative associations. Together, thes 
forms of competition with priva 
terprise are legally avoiding a sh 
the national tax load that ma 
close to $1,000,000,000 a year. 
What’s 


evasion is growing today at an 


more, this form of leg 


erating pace. Spurred on by th 
cent rapid growth, the co-operativ: 
expanding far beyond the fields ot 
ing and selling for members whic! 
first Today they 
manufacturing and milling, in o 
drilling and petroleum refining, in 


undertook. 


saling and retailing, in mining, 
surance, in printing and publishin 
even in the business of undertaki 
Within the they 
bought, often at highly inflated 
grain elevators, coal mines, farm 


past year, 


ment factories, electric companic 
feed many 
All these enterprises, 


ton gins, mills and 
businesses. 
last year paid taxes to the feder 
ernment, will next year pay no 
taxes at all. 

Factories are free, the co-op 
leaders say, though actually it is 
that are free and government i 
viding a subsidy which makes all 
people pay for this expansion. 

So great is the depletion of 
revenue arising from the trans 
business properties from tax-pa) 
tax-exempt status that no presel 
mate of federal revenue for th« 
war years can today be even reas 
accurate. 

So far, this increase of tax-fre¢ 
nesses has been largely in the fic! 
producer co-operation. But a ne 
is close at hand. At a recent noi 
co-operative conference much att 
was paid to plans for the expans 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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are to MrTit Bat Easy to .8 ek s 



















Because of both the selection of the 
wheat from which it is milled and the 
methods used in its milling, we can 
assure you that MADE-RITE Flour has 
a definite baking performance value, 
ash for ash and protein for protein, 
above the average of fine bakery flours. 











KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mixs of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
















Kes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
‘| PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
+| CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
ME Bin eanna. 
re n+ --—qnu8 mmm | DEALERS IN 
han” “ae GY — wi) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE » WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators « 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills o 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundre 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montans 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


o 
Pr ESTO w-Sif ‘G * E - n Mi IL LI NG ¢ Co. FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
i xX i he) Bue y) Ourrr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City _ 


EECHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
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GROWN 
MILLS 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





. port Flours 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. The Standard Others The Rodney Milling Co. 


= i] ° 13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Strive to Reach KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours , ‘H f A —" 
WHITE SWAN eart of America 








FLOUR 





; ay N I — C FLOUR 
WE STERN |/VWILLING ©O. smsttiniea, salman 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT SPRINGFIELD MILLING Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave 
BLUESTEM—PATENT CORPORATION BOSTON OFFICE: 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA Seaboard Allied Milling Corporati« 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 1209 Statler Bldg. 









































FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 


“WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” ““WINBAYCO” 
Rye Flours 


WuiteE RYE MepiumM RYE Dark RYE 


aA Pa Pure Licgut Rye SpecIAL MEpIUM RyeE 


ra ERE IS NO Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, Meptum-Fine 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR © | UALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






A kindly tip— 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Is habit forming. Once you 





use it, you probably will 






keep right on. 











FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. * KANSAS CITY, MO. 









OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Ml. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade Enid, Okla : 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . 
vew Y¥ or Exe " Fort Worth, Texas 
Ne w York Rubber Exc hange : Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels on ng a. “ey s 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange marillo, as 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 








J sl, r cAT * M EVERY PRO- 
| CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. NUIAN¢, SHEOT PROM pvERy | rio: 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES " 
Chicago Columbus New York a Peoria 


Chicago Galveston 
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roledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 














Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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Highest Quality Spring Wheat and Rye Flours 
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TODAY'S BETTER BAKING ee 
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} Es be modifie 
Every Pikes Peak Flour meets the highest standards of performance for every require- guano apply to 


ment of your bakery. The quality background of Pikes Peak Flours begins with the a Vane | a, os pew 
careful selection and master milling of virgin wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat 

Empire. Cereal chemists and research bakers maintain a constant control of uniformity NA See ae roposal hh 
through continuous laboratory tests and baking experiments to assure year-’round satis- 
faction and unfailing dependability for all your baking requirements. 
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Millers Agree on Subsidy Program 


FEDERATION COMMITTEE MAKES 
SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


—<—— 


SS 


‘ 


Two Rates Suggested in Lieu of Flat Rate Subsidy— 


Proposals Are Given to Government Agency 
Representatives at Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Several specific recommendations were made 


by the ceiling and subsidy committee of the Millers National Fed- 


eration in regard to the flour subsidy program at a meeting in 


Chicago on Dee. 7-8. 


Included 


in the recommendations was a 


reiteration of the committee’s objection to a flour subsidy pro- 


gram on the point of principle, with the contention that proper 
gr: 


price controls on flour and bread could be maintained without a 


subsidy. However, the 
determined to employ subsidies the 
rate should be arrived at not on the 
arbitrary basis of determination fol- 
lowed during October, November and 
December, but it should be figured on 
the difference between the wheat 
equivalent of the flour ceiling price 
and the average existing price ol 
wheat 
Two Rates Proposed 

proposed that in 
lieu of the flat rate subsidy there 
should be two rates—one for the 
Pacific Coast and one for mills east 
of that area. The reason given for 
this distinction is because the CCC 
support prices for wheat in the Pa- 
cific Coast states are substantially 
higher in relation to the flour ceil- 
ings than is the case elsewhere. 
While this relationship is not exact 
in other areas, it is sufficiently close 
for practical purposes so that a 
single rate there will not discrim- 
inate to any extent, the committee 
said. In order to prevent the crea- 
tion of two subsidy zones from dis- 
criminating against Montana mills 
which ship flour to the Pacific Coast 
or against central states mills which 
may use Pacific Coast wheat, the 
committee proposal provides that in 
these cases the subsidy rate shall 
be modified, with the coast rate to 
apply to Montana flour going to 
coast destinations and to coast wheat 
ground east of the Rockies. 

While this particular phase of the 


The committee 


proposal has been rejected several 
times in the past by DSC, it will 
receive renewed consideration be- 
cause of the circumstances under 


which it has been brought forward, 
in the belief of the Millers National 
Federation spokesmen. 

The millers’ committee also laid 
down the general principle that on 
account of the highly complex 
character of the milling  busi- 
ness and the frequent changes of 
conditions, the subsidy program 
should be reviewed every quarter by 
government agencies with representa- 
tives of the industry; that only in 
this way could the program be made 
to work with a reasonable degree of 
fairness. For example, during the 
Spring and summer months of 1944, 
it put a severe handicap upon soft 
Wheat millers in the central and 
eastern states. During the past three 
months disadvantages have resulted 
not only to the Pacific Coast mills 
but also at times to various other 
groups of mills, particularly on high 
protein wheat. Irregularly advanc- 
ing wheat prices have. created 


committee 





stated, if the government is 





squeezes from time to time for which 
no relief has been obtainable under 
a subsidy rate arrived at on an over- 
all basis and not adjusted from time 
to time to market differences. These 
reasons impelled the committee to 
insist upon the rates being deter- 
mined monthly by taking account of 
market differences. 
Proposals in Detail 

Following is the text of a memoran- 
dum used by the committee in stat- 
ing its own position which we are 
reproducing for the information of 
our members: 

“I. We repeat our previous ob- 
jection to a subsidy on the produc- 
tion of flour for the purpose of main- 
taining the price of bread. We con- 
tinue to adhere to our original posi- 
tion that proper price control of 
wheat, flour and bread should be 
based on a price ceiling on wheat, 
with properly related ceilings on flour 
and bread, and no subsidy. 

“2. Hf the government determines 
that such subsidy is to be paid, we 
believe the only subsidy to which a 
miller is entitled is that amount nec- 
essary to bridge the gap between the 
wheat equivalent of the flour ceiling 
price and the current market price 
of wheat. 

“3. We believe that the single uni- 
form rate, unrelated to wheat mar- 
kets, which has been in effect since 
Oct. 11 has been inadequate, as dem- 
onstrated by wheat prices current 
during the period to date. 

“4. Without deviating from our 
fundamental objection to a flour sub- 
sidy, we offer the following for con- 
sideration as a substitute for the 
present program: 

(a) The flour subsidy program 
should be subject to review quar- 
terly, as it is impossible to antici- 
pate wheat market fluctuations 
in advance with the degree of 
accuracy necessary to equitably 
determine proper subsidy rates. 

(b) There should be one sep- 
arate subsidy rate monthly for 
the Pacific Coast area, 

(c) There should be one sep- 
arate subsidy rate monthly for 
the territory east of the Pacific 
Coast area based on a proper 
weighting of current prices of the 
three types of wheat milled there- 
in. 

(d) The Pacific Coast subsidy 
rate should be paid on the mill- 
ing of Montana wheat in Mon- 





tana, when delivery to the Pacific 
Coast area of the flour so pro- 
duced is substantiated. 

(e) The Pacific Coast subsidy 
rate should be paid on the mill- 
ing of Pacific Coast wheat when 
such wheat is milled into flour 
east of the Pacific Coast area.” 
“The question will at once be 

asked what would be done about 
the increase in wheat ceilings which 
has been imminent for some time,” 
the federation pointed out. “It seems 
probable that any such change will 
become effective before the end of 
December, in which case it would 
automatically be taken into account 
in computing subsidy rates to the 


extent that the higher wheat ceil- 
ings result in higher market prices 


for wheat.” 
Government Men Present 

The second day of the meeting was 
attended by J. B. Hutson, of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization; C. G. 
McClave, of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and Stuart Barnes and 
Miss M. P. Enders of Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. No indication was given 
by the government agency represen- 
tatives of what their reaction would 
be to the millers’ recommendations, 

Members of the Millers National 
Federation ceiling and subsidy com- 
mittee attending the conterence were 
F. J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y., chairman; G. S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; J. L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; E. W. Morrison, 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas; 
M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas; 
F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., Knoxville, and I. A. Woodard, 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 


CCC Corn Purchases 
Total2,500,000Bus 
for British Account 


Washington, D. C.-The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. has been acquiring 
corn for British lend-lease account 
and recent purchases total approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 bus. Indications are 
that this purchasing program will 
be maintained at a steady rate for 
some time. 

Shipping shortages may compel 
CCC to spread its buying over a 
longer period of time. Most of the 
grain will be shipped in bulk. 

Corn acquired by the British un- 
der lend-lease will be used for indus- 
trial and feeding purposes. 

Sharply rising prices are another 
factor which may slow up CCC pur- 
chasing operations. It is unlikely 
that the agency will permit its bid- 
ding to drive prices up too sharply, 
although knowledge that the govern- 
ment is acting to obtain significant 
amounts of corn is bound to continue 
as a bullish undertone in the market. 

Shipments, which will be from the 
port of Baltimore, have already been 
started and the balance is in transit 
to that port. 

Use of government grain in part 
for the shipment brought CCC re- 
serves down to a point where the 
agency is again actively back in the 
market on its own account. In re- 
building its grain stocks, CCC will 
not purchase any high moisture corn, 
officials stated, but will put the bur- 
den of drying, if this process is nec- 
essary to meet No. 2 moisture stand- 
ards, on the grain merchants. 





Army Buys Over 500,000 Sacks 
of Flour for Civilian Feeding 


Substantial amounts of green dot 
flour were contracted late last week 
by the Army Quartermaster, virtual- 
ly all of which was placed with 
spring wheat mills. The formal re- 
quest for bids issued Dec. 7 specified 
10,000 sacks or any part thereof, but 
by the time purchases had been com- 
pleted two days later, it was estimated 
that total takings had approximated 
somewhat in excess of 500,000 sacks, 
thus providing a sizeable backlog for 
mills to work on. 

The green dot 
which is to be used for army 
ing of civilians in liberated areas, 
was contracted on a 10.50% protein, 
A7% to .60% ash basis. The request 
specified bids be made f.o.b. seaboard, 


flour in this deal, 
feed- 


on a New York rate. Indications 
were that the contract prices were 
considerably below ceiling levels, with 
some mills admitting that the dis- 
counts granted to obtain the business 
had practically wiped out the benefits 
of the wheat flour subsidy. 

Some semolina also was purchased 
by the army during the week. Ex- 
act figures on the quantity taken 
were not available, but it was _ be- 
lieved to have been very light. The 
War Food Administration made a re- 
quest for 8,000,000 lbs of hard wheat 
clear of 11.8% protein and .67% ash 
for shipment to Puerto Rico, and also 
asked for offers of 2,800,000 lbs of 
soft wheat cracker flour with 9.5% 
protein and .45% ash. 





Jobbers Study Problems of Trade 


New York, N. Y.—A 
New York flour jobbers was held in 
this city on Nov. 30 as a part in a 
series of gatherings to consider the 
problems of the trade. Herbert H. 
Lang, who has been nominated for 
president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors for the 


meeting of 





coming year, was chairman of the 
meeting. The next one will be held 
Dec. 14. Under present plans a com- 
mittee composed exclusively of job- 
bers will shortly be appointed by the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors to study the problems of 
that phase of the flour distributing 
industry in this market. 
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TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS 
FACED WITH GOODS SHORTAGE 


Industry Estimates Supply Will Be Approximately 180,- 
000,000 Yards Short—Military Needs ‘Taking 
65% of Mill Output 


New York, N. Y.—With a shortage 
of 180,000,000 yards of cloth indi- 
eated for the first quarter of 1945, 
textile bag manufacturers are faced 
with the most serious supply situa- 
tion in the history of the industry, 
members of the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Association agreed at the 
organization’s annual meeting here 
last week. 

Requirements for the industry dur- 
ing 1945 are estimated at 1,800,000,- 
000 yards. The shortage of burlap is 
estimated at approximately 40,000,000 
yards and of cottons, approximately 
119,000,000 yards. 

Heavy military demands, taking at 
least 65% of the reduced cotton fab- 
ric production, are the chief cause of 
the shortage. The Cotton Textile In- 
stitute and the National Cotton Coun- 
cil strongly urge reuse of bags for 
feed and flour in making clothing 
and home furnishings. A_ fashion 
show, featuring garments and an ex- 
hibit of curtains, etc., was staged at 
the annual meeting here to demon- 
strate the possibilities for reuse of 
textile bags in the home. 

All groups interested in the post- 
war cotton situation are presenting 
their ideas at the hearings of the 
Pace committee but it is feared that 
the conference faces a possible stale- 
mate on price policy. 

Differences of opinion between ad- 
vocates of direct price supports and 
the return to a competitive price 
structure threaten any decisive out- 
come on this important problem of 
the National Cotton Conference. 

Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, proposed at a recent session 
of the Pace committee that over- 
production of cotton might be avert- 


<a> 


Nutrition Committees in 


ed by a great crop diversion program. 

Under Mr. Wickard’s proposal, 
American-grown cotton would sell at 
world market levels. Only the most 
productive lands would be left in 
cotton. Full use would be made of 
mechanical equipment to reduce pro- 
duction costs. Farmers who turned 
yartly or wholly to other crops, or 
to livestock raising, would receive 
payments based on the adjustments 
made. 

Marvin Jones, 
Administration, who 
Wickard before the committee, de- 
clared that the success of any pro- 
gram worked out for cotton depends 
first upon maintenance of full indus- 
trial employment, and second upon 
negotiation of international trade 
agreements. 

Worry over the prospects of a 12,- 
000,000-bale surplus of cotton at the 
close of the war and prospects of 
expanding low-cost foreign cotton led 
to the meeting, at which all groups 
are offering suggestions. Witnesses 
representing growers, textile mills, 
warehouses and exporters were called 
to exchange ideas on keeping produc- 


Food 
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of War 
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head 


tion and consumption of American 
cotton in line. 

In the burlap field, interest cen- 
tered on the textile bag manufac- 
turers’ meeting and the reported 


shortages in inventories and in antici- 
pated supplies for 1945. Purchases 
by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion in India have been made through 
June and there seems no haste to 
appoint a new burlap purchasing rep- 
resentative until it is known when 
the board will return the importation 
to private industry. This action is 
not expected before the end of Janu- 
ary at the earliest. 


16 States 


Asking for Enrichment Legislation 


Chicago, Ill.—State laws to require 
white flour and white bread to be en- 
riched are being pushed actively by 
nutrition committees and similar or- 
ganizations in 16 states, the Millers 
National Federation reports. Definite 
action is under way in the following 
states: Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Ok- 


lahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. 
A considerable amount of discus- 


sion has recently taken place about 
enrichment legislation in the follow- 
ing states: Arizona, Connecticut, Ida- 
ho, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. A 
federation spokesman reports that 
“it may be that action will develop 
in these states’ favorable to en- 
richment legislation. 

No action is being taken current- 
ly in 14 states on the matter of en- 
richment legislation. Six states al- 
ready have statutes of this kind. 


Boosts State Enrichment 


Concord, N. H.—A resolution that 
all white bread sold in New Hamp- 





shire be properly enriched was passed 
at the twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire Farm Bureau 
Federation in Concord. Bakers were 
also interested in a request that the 
incoming legislature make permanent 
a statute providing for motor truck 
reciprocity. It was stated that many 
truck operators would be forced to 
take out licenses in border states un- 
less the law was retained. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
POSTWAR PLANNING 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Members of 
the postwar planning committee of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., met in Minne- 
apolis this week for further develop- 
ment of the 75-year-old milling com- 
pany’s future plans, Philip W. Pills- 





bury, chairman, announced. Mem- 
bers of the committee are: B. F. 
Bowman, T. S. Brackett, R. T. 


Browne, M. F. Dougherty, R. C. II- 
strup, Paige Lehman, Bradshaw Min- 
tener, J. H. Neufeld, A. B. Sparboe, 
Dewey Samson, J. J. Thompson, W. 
J. Warner and R. J. Keith all of Min- 
neapolis. Ex officio members meeting 
with the committee include: Douglas 
G. Anderson, Cleveland; A. L. In- 
gram, Chicago; R. C. Painter, New 
York; P. G. Thacker, Kansas City; 


- and 


Harry Schultz, Centerville; B. J. 
Greer, J. T. Jones, D. B. Long, Los 
Angeles; C. H. Hendrix, Donald Hun- 
ter, Clinton; P. S. Gerot, C. G. Har- 
rel, Allan Q. Moore, F. W. Gehrman, 
V. R. West and A. W. Kirkeeide of 
Minneapolis. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS BAKERS’ CLUB 
Philadelphia, Pa.—At the twen- 
tieth anniversary meeting of the Bak- 
ers’ Club of Philadelphia on Dec. 4, 
E. P. Coats, of Coats & Beatty, food 
brokers, was re-elected president. 
John Hagy was re-elected first vice 
president, and Francis M. Hawkins 
secretary-treasurer. Adolph Jahn 
was named second vice president. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS OHIO ELEVATOR 
Stryker, Ohio.—Ellis Wyse, man- 
ager of the Stryker (Ohio) Farmers 
Exchange Co., has purchased the 
Aungst Bros.’ Elevator and Mill at 
Archbold, Ohio, and will continue op- 
eration of the plant. 


——- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

















Educational Program— 





Wheat Flour Institute 
Staff Visits Leaders 
in Nutrition Fields 

During the first 10 months of 1944, 
the field staff of Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute called on more than 1,100 key 
persons, covering almost every state 
in the Union. These key people were 
chiefly of two kinds: (1) professional 
people in nutrition, education and 
public health who largely determine 
nutrition and educational policies in 
their respective states; (2) publicity 
people who popularize food and nu- 
trition information for consumers. 
The latter group includes newspaper 
magazine food editors, radio 
broadcasters and public utility home 
service departments. 

Among the professional group are 
university home economists, leaders 
in extension work, home demonstra- 
tion agents, hospital dietitians, offi- 
cials of state public health depart- 
ments and various other workers in 
the nutrition field, including especial- 
ly almost all of the chairmen of the 
state nutrition committees and the 
secretaries of these committees. 

The purpose of these calls was to 
carry the story of nutritional value 
of food products made from wheat 
flour to those persons who have the 
most influence in determining what 
the American public thinks and does 
about various items in the diet. This 
is an educational program along fun- 
damental lines which has been car- 


. ried on for a number of years by the 


institute. 


* Old Mills Wanted * 


Minneapolis, Minn. The “Old 
Mill,” famed in songs and paintings, 
is now subject of a picture contest. 

Rural Gravure, tabloid rotogravure 
picture supplement distributed week- 
ly with various papers in the north- 
west, and the Pillsbury Institute of 
Flour Milling History are co-operat- 
ing in sponsoring the contest. Prizes 
of $35 from Rural Gravure and $100 
from Pillsbury’s will be awarded for 
the best pictures of old water-pow- 
ered flour or grist mills. 

Purpose of the contest, a part of 
Pillsbury’s seventy-fifth anniversary 
program, is “to help preserve these 
fast disappearing monuments to the 
development of rural America.” Pic- 
tures may be taken of old mills still 
standing, or photographs may be tak- 
en.from old albums or files. 








December 13, 1944 


Mixed Feed Order 
Discussed by Trade 
and OPA Officials 


Washington, D. C.—Feed Industry 


Advisory Committees  represe ting 
Class A and B manufacturers, plys 
a few trade observers met here Dee. 


6-8 with OPA officials heade by 
Colin S. Gordon, price executive jn 
charge of the Feed and Grain 


Sec. 
tion, to discuss the controversiz! ye. 
draft of the mixed feed orde; (de. 
signed to replace MPR 378. 

The conferees examined in c!sest 
detail the draft of the new order. 
which has been refined and al ereq 
as a result of extensive confer: neces 
with industry representatives. 

Aiming at an order which yijj] 
eliminate vague uncertainties that 
now exist, and which probably wil| 
form a model of price regula'ions 
under which the feed industry can 
operate in a normal manner at ‘isual 
margins without fear of capricious 
enforcement agents, Mr. Gordo has 
presented a tentative order which js 
undergoing the closest scrutiny, and 
which when completed will represent 


refinements considered necessary by 
industry specialists. 

The Class A and B groups met in 
separate sessions to discuss, sentence 


by sentence, the new document with 
the government price men and attor. 
neys. The final meeting included 
both committees, representing each 
manufacturing group, so that any 
frictions between them were elimi- 
nated. 

The new order, which probably 
cannot be issued before the end of 
December, will spell out in detail 


methods of determining margins for 
sellers of every class. Once the trade 
has had the opportunity to study this 
document and learn its technique, it 
is predicted that satisfaction will re- 
sult. 

The forthcoming regulation, which 
is yet to reach its final form, is the 
result of a series of redrafts to meet 
suggestions offered by the industry 
At this time, OPA officials decline 
to give details of the order, as deci- 
sions taken during the course of the 
advisory committee sessions may be 


revised before the final draft is 
turned over to the OPA attorneys 
for approval. There is a _ general 


feeling of optimism, however, that a 
good order will result. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
Shipments of millfeed from Minne- 
apolis during November were 73,74 
tons, screenings 8,015, linseed me 
19,620, compared with 83,430, 
and 26,520, respectively, a year ago 
Total shipments for the crop year 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, were: mi 
318,750 tons, screenings 31,67: 
seed meal 85,260, against 32'),820 
29,430 and 99,360 a year ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION DATE CHANGED 
BY MIDWEST FEED GROUP 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dates o! the 
agricultural forum and the Micwes! 
Feed Manufacturers Associatioli an- 
nual meeting have been changed ‘rom 
Jan. 4-5 to Jan. 9-10, accordi t¢ 
an announcement made Dec. 3% by 
Thomas W. Staley, president o: the 
association. The change was nade 
to accommodate a few leadeis 1 


ige- 
an- 
tural 


agriculture who had other en 
ments on the tentative date 
nounced earlier. The agricu 
forum will be held in the municipal 
auditorium Jan. 9 and the convention 
at the Phillips Hotel on Jan. 10. 
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December 13, 1944 


CHEMISTRY AWARD 
TO DR. J. C. BAKER 


Research Director for Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., to Receive 
Osborne Medal 


N York, N. Y.—The Osborne 
“for distinguished contribu- 


“on o cereal chemistry and related 
sciences,” Will be awarded by the 
American Association of Cereal 
Che ts to Dr. John C. Baker, vice 
president and director of research, 
Wa e & Tiernan Co., Inc., it was 
announced here by officers of the 
scien ific organization. 
, i presentation will be made to 
Dr ker at the annual convention 
of association to be held next 
Ma Toronto, Ont. 

I ,aker has, during the past few 
ve developed ingenious research 
mi is for evaluating physical and 


processes which occur in 


che il 











Dr. J. C. Baker 
bread making. The results he has 
achieved have been due in large part 
to the methods and equipment which 
he devised, officers of the asso- 


ciat explained. 

7] \gene process for flour bleach- 
ing devised by Dr. Baker, and it 
is 1 rded by many as one of the 
mi mportant contributions to ce- 
re emistry in recent times. 

Baker joined the Wallace & 
Pie company in 1919. Wallace 
& nan Products, Inc., is a com- 
da iginally organized around his 
Included among the in- 

( s developed by him are the 
at ’’ process to control mold 
gr on citrus fruits; a method of 
n bleaching solutions at their 
pe f use, especially in laundries 
al iiries; a method of keeping 


1 
I 
in ons. 
\ 


St condensers in power plants 
cl production of antiseptics for 
wi s and for sterilization of uten- 
$l 


National Association of Manu- 
rs awarded its Modern Pioneer 
A\ i to Dr. Baker in 1940 for his 
a ments in science and inven- 


scientist received his master’s 
at octor’s degrees from Columbia 
University. His early scientific ca- 
was spent in educational insti- 
ns in North Dakota, Iowa and 
Mexico. He was at one time 
research chemist at the New York 
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Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva. His research work for the 
doctor of philosophy degree dealt with 
a study of alpha and beta amylose 
and the preparation of amylases 
which were specific for beta amylose. 
His work at the Geneva station re- 
sulted in a standard method of case- 
in preparation which was later de- 
veloped by others into the grain curd 
method of casein manufacture. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ARGENTINE FARMERS GET 
HIGHER WHEAT SUPPORTS 


Farmers in Argentina this season 
will be guaranteed higher minimum 
prices for their wheat than last year, 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations stated. The guar- 
anteed minimum price to producers 
for new crop wheat has been fixed 
by the Argentine authorities at 9 
pesos per 100 kilograms (72c bu), 
the highest level at which wheat 
prices in that country have been 
supported since the adoption of the 
guaranteed minimum price policy as 
a farm relief measure in 1933. 

The new rate represents an_ in- 
crease of more than 10% over the 
support price of 8 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams (65c bu) established for last 
year’s crop. As in previous years 
the guaranteed price is for good qual- 
ity sacked wheat delivered on board 
cars at Buenos Aires. Differentials 
are fixed for quality and for grain 


delivered to other ports. The new 
guaranteed price became effective 
Dec. 1, the beginning of the new 


marketing season. 

A recent decree requires millers to 
use 70% of old crop wheat in their 
milling operations. This old crop 
wheat will be supplied by the board 
at 8.60 pesos per 100 kilograms 
(69.7c bu). Under that arrangement, 
local flour prices are expected to be 


maintained at present levels, it was 
stated. 
No official estimate of the new 


wheat crop now being harvested in 
the Argentine has been announced as 
yet. Earlier reports had indicated 
a considerable reduction in this year’s 
crop largely because of drouth, but 
reports in recent weeks indicate some 
improvement and crop recovery in 
many areas, following timely rains. 
Last year’s crop amounted to 249,- 
855,000 bus from 16,830,000 acres. 
The third estimate of sowings for 
the current crop placed this year’s 
wheat area at 15,640,000 acres. Pro- 
duction for the five-year period end- 
ing with the 1942-43 crop averaged 
256,568,000 bus annually from a har- 
vested area of 15,192,000 acres. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


NEW OPERATING MANAGER 

Minneapolis, Minn. H. F. Hill- 
strom has been appointed to succeed 
Frank W. Cushing as manager of 
the New Prague, Minn., plant of In- 
ternational Milling Co. Mr. Cushing 
recently was transferred to the 
Greenville, Texas, plant as manager, 
succeeding Clarence E. Lee, who re- 
signed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


HARRY C. SCHAACK NAMED 
AS 1945 BOARD CANDIDATE 


Chicago, Ill—Harry C. Schaack 
has been nominated for president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade in the 
coming year by the exchange com- 
mittee designated to select candi- 
dates on the regular ticket, to be 
voted upon at the election meeting 
Jan. 8. 

Mr. Schaack has served as presi- 


dent of the board since July 1, when 
he was elected to the office after the 
resignation of P. R. O’Brien. Richard 
F. Uhlmann, completing a term as 
second vice president, received the 
nomination for first vice president. 
Adam J. Riffel, retiring director, has 
been placed on the regular ticket for 
the post of second vice president. 

The following were nominated as 
directors, to serve three years: Carl 
E. Bostrom, J. Hollis Griffin, Lacy 
J. Lee, Clarence W. Elmer and John 
S. Morris. Mr. Elmer and Mr. Mor- 
ris are now nominees, while the for- 
mer three members have served on 
the present directorate. 

Others nominated were: nominat- 
ing committee, to serve three years, 
Royal W. Bell and James A. Prindi- 
ville; committee of appeals, to serve 
two years, C. S. Beach, W. L. Hatch, 
E. F. Havey, C. D. Olsen and L. G. 
Wood; committee of arbitration, to 
serve two years, P. A. Copenhaver, 
G. R. Denniston, R. A. Gertstenberg, 
E. J. Kazmarek and Sol Marcus; 
committee of arbitration, to fill a 
vacancy, serving one year, Gilbert 
D. Mathy. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF 


FARM MACHINERY OUTPUT 
FALLS BELOW SCHEDULE 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
20 items of farm machinery during 
the four months’ period July 1 to 
Oct. 31, 1944, was announced recent- 
ly by the War Production Board. 
These 20 items include the chief till- 
age and planting implements, as well 
as certain other important kinds of 
farm equipment. For all but three 
items, production has fallen below 
manufacturers’ schedules, due chiefly 
to manpower shortages and difficulty 
in obtaining components, particular- 
ly malleable and gray iron castings, 
WPB officials said. These shortages 
are caused by urgent military re- 
quirements, they added. 


F LIFE 














is what the 
Continental Baking Co. calls this cut- 
out cutie whose picture graces gro- 


STEP UP GIRL.—That 





cery store window displays in the 
current “Step Up Your Energy” cam- 


paign for Wonder Bread. Mary 
Jane Hess is a nationally famous 
model, one of those who appeared 


in the motion picture “Cover Girl.” 
Here she is bedecked in a colorful 
gown carrying out the wrapper de- 
sign on Wonder Bread. About 145,- 
000 cut-outs have been distributed 
for display. 
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ICC RULES AGAINST 
OVERLOADED BOXCARS 


Load May Be Transferred to Larger 
Car or Excess Disposed of 
Locally, Order States 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
service order No. 255, imposing se- 
vere penalties on overloaded cars 
transported on and after Dec. 7, has 
been canceled. In its place, ICC has 
issued amendment No. 6 to Service 
Order No. 68, to become effective 
Dec. 15 which continues to place a 
penalty of 40,000 Ibs upon the over- 
load which a carrier transfers to a 
second car. 

No penalty is placed on an over- 
load shipment, however, when the 
carrier transfers the entire load to 
a larger car or when the carrier dis- 
poses locally of the excess. 

The ICC order provides that a car 
is overloaded when the weight of the 
lading is in excess of the load limit 
stenciled on the car, or if no load 
limit is so provided, then when the 
weight is in excess of 110% of the 
marked capacity. When the fact that 
the car is overloaded is discovered 
after it leaves the point of origin 
the carriers are required to transfer 
the excess to another car unless they 
obtain orders from the shipper for 
other disposition. Where they make 
the transfer of the excess freight the 
freight charges are to be settled on 
the basis of the actual weight of 
grain left in the car after removing 
the excess, plus, on the excess part, 
the tariff rate subject to a minimum 
charge of 40,000 Ibs. 

For example, a car of grain from 
a 20c cwt rate point discovered to 
weigh 112,000 lbs, or 2,000 Ibs over 
the load limit, is handled at an inter- 
mediate point and the excess, 2,000 
lbs, placed in another car. Freight 
charges would be based on 110,000 
Ibs for the first car and 40,000 lbs 
for the second car, the total freight 
charges being $300. On the load ac- 
tually placed in the car at point of 
origin, 112,000 lbs, the freight charges 
would be $224, so that the penalty 
for the excess lading would be $76. 

Shippers have been urged by many 
authorities, AARR, ODT, ICC and oth- 
ers, to load cars as heavily as possible, 
and as a result of this pressure grain 
shippers in the country have too 
often loaded more in the car than 
is allowed, because of the fact that 
in many instances the shipper has no 
means of knowing the exact weight 
loaded. The effort to obtain maxi- 
mum loading is laudable, but country 
shippers should not run the risk of 
the severe penalties provided by the 
new order. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

EDDY PLANT IN OREGON 

Pendleton, Oregon. Eddy Bak- 
eries, Inc., of Helena, Mont., has pur- 
chased the business of the Pendleton 
Baking Co. and will operate it as a 
branch plant. This is the first Oregon 
unit of the Eddy chain, which has 11 
other plants in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, North and South Dako- 
ta. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CONSTRUCTION STARTED 
ON REBUILT KASCO MILL 


Construction started on Nov. 7 of 
the new concrete feed manufacturing 
plant for Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, 
N. Y., which will take the place of 
one destroyed by fire earlier this year. 
The plant, which will be modern in 
every respect, is being built by the 
James Stewart Corp., and will be in 
operation this coming spring. 
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OPA Order Granting 4c Advance 
in Wheat Ceilings Expected Dec. 13 


Washington, D. C.—The omniscient 
Office of Economic Stabilization, 
staffed by willing younger economic 
advisors and consultants, is reported 
to have formally notified the Office 
of Price Administration that the 4c 
advance in wheat ceilings under MPR 
487 is approved. Issuance of the 
OPA amendment is expected Dec. 13. 

The increase of 4c, to take effect 
in one sum, represents a victory for 
the trained OPA grain men over the 
Vinson adjutants who preferred and 
originally ordered an escalator ad- 
vance, penny by penny, until the 4c 
rise was accomplished, it has been 
learned in official quarters. 

This decision from the Vinson of- 
fice had been looked for weekly dur- 
ing the past month as it was known 
that present OPA ceilings under 
MPR 487 failed to reflect parity to 
the producer. The industry had hoped 
that the amendment could issue be- 
fore the trade meetings in Chicago 
last week, but it is claimed that 
the judicial atmosphere of OES re- 
quires the studied slowness of the 
scholar which abhors the pace of 
the market place. - 

The industry advisory committee 
session which discussed the revision 
of MPR 487 in Chicago last week did 
not make substantial progress on 
basic issues, although OPA officials 
in attendance tentatively approved 
minor recommendations. Observers 
say that it is a good bet that a new 
wheat order will be delayed until the 
end of January at the earliest. 

The position of the integrated op- 
erator under the wheat order remains 
a stumbling block in all discussions 
and unless the industry committee 
can agree on a workable provision 
for these operators there is a strong 
possibility that the OPA will even- 
tually decide that a supplement un- 
der FPR 2 similar to the oat order 
will be the best substitute for the 
present regulation. 

Influential price men at OPA have 
been telling the industry for some 
time that vague regulations such as 
the present wheat order breed a 
whole litter of problems of a legal 
nature which can only be prevented 
by concisely spelled out provisions 
which will conform to grain trade 


——_<>—_ 


practices and at the same time meet 
OPA compliance requirements. 

This position has been resisted by 
grain and feed trade which has pre- 
ferred to continue under old order 
rather than experiment with new 
coded orders suggested and already 
in part adopted for oats, barley and 
the protein meals. A corn supple- 
ment and supplements for the coarse 
ground grains are waiting action. As 
long as grains remain off ceilings the 
necessity for change is deferred and 
may ultimately prevent considera- 
tion. 

On the other hand the revision of 
MPR 378, the mixed feed order, may 
provide a pattern of model treatment 
for price orders and bring the whole 
problem of revision of grain orders 
to the fore. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—-— 


DONALD R. McLEAN, NOTED 
CANADIAN GRAIN MAN, DIES 


Vancouver, B. C.—Donald R. Mc- 
Lean, head of Pacific Elevators, Ltd., 
Vancouver, died recently while at 
work in his garden. Well known and 
highly regarded in all the grain cir- 
cles of Canada, Mr. McLean had been 
associated with the grain trade since 
1909 when he joined the Alberta- 
Pacific Elevator Co., Ltd. In 1928 
he was named manager for the Van- 
couver Terminal Grain Co., Ltd., a 
position which he held up to his 
death, administering two of the larg- 
est grain elevators at this port. Mr. 
McLean was honored with the presi- 
dency of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change in 1923-24 and was given a 
similar honor by the Vancouver Mer- 





chants Exchange in 1934-35. Both 
exchanges closed down for his fu- 
neral services. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





CANADIAN OUTPUT HIGH 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour 
by Canadian mills in October totalled 
2,048,508 bbls, the highest monthly 
output so far in this crop year. Pro- 
duction in the same month of 1943, 
however, was larger, amounting to 2,- 
118,409 bbls. The output of flour in 
the first three months of current 


5% Decline in Bread Consumption 


Reported; WFO 1 Study Scheduled 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration’s Bakery Industry 
Advisory Committee met with gov- 
ernment officials Dec. 12 for a gen- 
eral discussion of problems under 
WFO 1. Although no basic changes 
are likely to be recommended, the 
industry representatives with gov- 
ernment agencies say that enforce- 
ment conditions in regard to return 
of stale bread and consignment sell- 
ing have deteriorated, probably as a 
result of earlier optimism over the 
end of the European war. This dis- 
regard of WFO 1 is seen as a bad 
omen for the industry once war con- 
trols are relaxed, when it is feared 
that bakers will resume extravagent 
practices which have been largely 
eliminated through war conservation 
measures. 

One official states that bread sales 


have shown a steady decline all 
through this year. The extent of the 
decline is estimated roughly at 5% 
from 1943. Three factors are at- 
tributed as causes: (1) the induction 
of a large number of men who cus- 
tomarily are heavy bread eaters into 
armed services; (2) the absence of 
spreads which encourage bread con- 
sumption and (3) the reduction in 
quality of bakery bread. 

From the enforcement angle, gov- 
ernment officials say that most viola- 
tions are provoked by retail grocers 
who dislike nonconsignn-ent selling 
on the grounds that it places the re- 
sponsibility for stales and _ other 
losses on them. Violations are re- 
ported to be relatively small, often 
involving returns of few loaves by 
salesmen, but these minor violations 
are of sufficient volume to bring 
WFO 1 into general disrepute. 
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crop year ending with October to- 
talled. 6,036,995 bbls, against 6,020,- 
694 in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Mills reporting October operations 
had a total milling capacity of 87,- 
822 bbls per 24-hour day, but over a 
25-day working period in the month, 
only 93.3% of this was effective. The 
quantity of flour exported in October 
was 1,090,666 bbls, compared with 
849,886 in the same month last year. 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 
DIES UNEXPECTEDLY 


Prominent Kansas City Flour Mer- 
chant Active in Business Until 
Fortnight Ago 





Kansas City, Mo.—Clem L. Becken- 
bach, 53, Kansas City flour broker, 
died unexpectedly Dec. 9 at his home. 
He had been confined to his bed only 
a few days and had been active in 
business until about two weeks ago. 

Identified with the flour milling 
business during nearly his entire life, 
Mr. Beckenbach started as a 14-year- 
old boy in 1906 carrying water for 
the construction crew building the 
Southwestern Milling Co. plant in 
Kansas City, now known as _ the 
Standard Milling Co. He stayed with 
that company, later joining the sales 
department and becoming a divi- 
sional sales manager before leaving 
to join the sales department of an- 
other local milling firm. 

He was sales manager for the Rod- 
ney Milling Co. for several years in 
the 20’s, and was a divisional sales 
manager for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. for a short time before starting 
his brokerage business in 1932. Mr. 
Beckenbach operated his brokerage 
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business under his own name until q 
few months ago, when he formed 
with C. J. Patterson the present 
company, known as Patterson & 
Beckenbach, operating both as a [lour 
brokerage and_ service company. 
Later Ed J. Long, who Mr. Becken. 
bach first brought into the flour hysj- 
ness as a salesman for the South. 
western Milling Co. in 1916, joineg 


the firm. 

Mr. Beckenbach belonged to the 
Kansas City Club, the Mission Hills 
Country Club and the Rotary Club. 
and was a member of the Sixth 
Church of Christ Scientist. 

Surviving are his wife, Fay, a son, 
Clemens E., now with the army at 
Leyte, and three sisters, Mrs. Clara 
Stoenner, Kansas City, Mrs. George 
Steuble, Albuquerque, and Mrs. Freda 
Colling, San Antonio. 

Mr. Beckenbach was an aggressive. 


cheerful and resourceful flour mer. 
chant, with many friends amon: the 
baking and milling industries. A). 


though he was a broker for little 
more than a decade, he had estab. 
lished himself as one of the leaders 


in that field. 

Funeral services will be conducted 
at 3:30 p.m., Dec. 14, at the Stine & 
McClure chapel, Kansas City. Burial 
will be at Mount Moriah cemetery. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


CHINESE SCHOLARSHIP 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The regents of 


the University of Minnesota recently 
announced their acceptance of funds 
for a graduate scholarship in the 
College of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Home Economics for a Chinese stu- 


dent, offered by F. H. Peavey & Co 
The new scholarship, which will be 


known as the F. H. Peavey-Van Du- 
sen Harrington Scholarship, will b 
offered to a Chinese student for thre 
years of graduate work to earn a 


Ph. D. degree. 


Cuba Takes Nearly One Third 
of U. S. Subsidy Flour Exports 


Washington, D. C.—Cuba continues 
to head the list of importers absorb- 


ing United States exports of flour 
under the wheat flour export pro- 
gram. Figures released by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. show _ thal 


through Friday, Dec. 8, exporters had 
sold 41,788,509 lbs of flour under the 
program, of which 16,283,670 Ibs had 
been taken by Cuba. In addition, 
that country had taken 20,200 bus of 
wheat. 

Brazil had purchased 5,334,964 lbs 


-of flour, for the second largest taker, 


and Venezuela came third with 4.,- 
734,575 lbs. Thirteen other Central 


and South American countries have 
purchased flour under the export 
program. 


Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 
Wheat 


(bus) 
0.206 


Flour 

(Ibs) 
Cuba 16,283,670 
Brazil 
Venezuela 1.75 
Haiti 
Panama 
Guatemala » 005,82 
Nicaragua 1 
Costa Rica 1 
El Salvador : 1,757,500 
kcuador 1 
Colombia : 986 
Dominican Republic 175,950 
Honduras 
Neth. West Indies 242 
British Honduras 
Surinam esses . 139,700 

Miscellaneous ‘ ‘ 33,332 


Total. . , . 11,788,509 159,282 


*Sales not definitely identified 
The CCC reports that export wheat 


sales under the wheat export pro- 
gram totaled 159,282 bus through 





Dec. 8. Converting the flour exports 
to wheat equivalent, the wheat and 
flour sales under the program have 
totaled 1,141,000 bus. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFE 


BEMIS COMPOSITE INDEX 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 


in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 


compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure — reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices ol 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 


lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 17.55, as compared with 17.53 a 
year ago. 





* Servicemen’s Issue * 
dotes 
yyees 


Stories, pictures and ane 
about many of its former em} 
now serving in the armed forces make 
up the recent servicemen’s issue ol 
The Modern Millwheel, house 
published by General Mills, Inc., Min- 


rgan 


neapolis. News of servicemen [rom 
each of the branch offices is |isted 
under the division headings, and 


there is a special section devoted to 
women in the service. In addition, 
there is a column containing the 
names of former employees who have 
been killed in action. There are now 
20 gold stars on the Genera! Mills 
service plaque. 
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WEATHER CONDITIONS 


STOP OUTDOOR WORK 


Further Heavy Moisture Benefits Fall 


W 
fron 
ago 


wert 


outa 


and 
Mot 
mos 
con 

rest 


ves! 


i states that 


sown Crops—Conditions Gen- 


erally Favorable 


e temperatures moderated 


the severe cold of two weeks 
veather conditions last week 
quite effective in suspending 


r operations in most central 
yrthern sections from the Rocky 
1ins eastward. However, since 
seasonal operations had been 
ted, little or no inconvenience 
d, except to further delay har- 
» of corn and grain sorghums. 
ssively heavy rains, totaling 
one to three inches, fell in 
n Kansas during the week, sus- 
¢ farm work and causing over- 
n several rivers. Soil moisture 
favorable for 


t area is very 
wheat, barley and rye. Wheat 
has improved somewhat, al- 


1 the rust condition still exists 
growth has been retarded by 

id weather. 

raska wheat has been improved 


by recent heavy moisture. 
much of the state’s winter 
belt had four feet or more 


sture prior to the recent falls, 
of the subsoil was not more 
noderately wet and the surface 


the western third of the 
vas very dry. The moisture 
cked the soil, which will en- 


heat to withstand winter tem- 
ires better. Most fields were 
d with snow during the recent 
spell. 
freeze in Oklahoma tended to 
the rapid growth of Oklahoma 
wn grains and was generally 
cial to wheat, barley and rye. 
ondition of these grains is now 
ent and wheat and barley are 
ling the best pasturage in years. 
d many cattle and a few sheep 
been shipped into the wheat 
for grazing. 
ummary of November weather 
uth Dakota by the weather bu- 
the month was fea- 
by an excessive amount of 
ure and much cloudiness, with 
eratures generally mild until the 
snap in the closing days. The 
ination of less evaporation at 
season of the year and the heavy 
int of moisture received during 
nonth reacted favorably in 
ling up the surface soil moisture 
tion. The surface soil in the 
rn third was quite moist to 
s of 24 to over 60 inches, while 
the state it ranged 
10 to over 36 inches. 
gress of South Dakota fall sown 
is and grasses was good and all 
itions were that these seedings 
ready to go into the dormant 
r season in very good condition. 
ng was carried on all month, 
many sections reporting more 
the usual amount of this work 
nplished. Much fodder was 
ed to convenient feeding lots in 
iration for possible severe weath- 
Stock grazed out in the open all 
h except for a short period in 
Black Hills when heavy snow 
<eted that area. Stock continued 
main in good to very good con- 
n. 


nere over 
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SALES MEETING 
iicago, Ill—-Chapman & Smith Co., 
icago, will hold its annual sales 


ing at its main offices here Dec. 


6. About 35 sales executives and 


presentatives will be in attendance. 


lhe evening of Dec. 15*the com- 
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pany will give a dinner for its sales 
force at the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
and one of the attractions will be 
Harold “Red’ Grange of football 
fame. 

Paul Chapman is president of 
Chapman & Smith Co., John A. 
Kluetsch vice president and _ treas- 
urer, John P. Garrow vice president 
and secretary, and W. E. Rehmann 
sales and advertising manager. 





FOR EXCELLENCE 
* * * 
Eastern Division of General 
Mills Given “A” Award at 

Plant Ceremony 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The first War Food 
Administration ‘A” award for ex- 
cellence in production in the Buffalo 
area was presented Dec. 5, to the 
Eastern Division of General Mills, 
Inc. The ceremonies, attended by 
more than 1,000 persons, were held 
at the Washburn Crosby plant. 

Presenting the banner, the food 
production equivalent of the Army- 
Navy “E” award, Col. George C. 
Travor of the Quartermaster Supply 
Office, Schenectady Depot, empha- 
sized words credited to Napoleon that 
“an army travels on its belly.” 

“Food is as much a weapon of war 
as ammunition,” he said. “The army 
may ride to battle in tanks or 
through the air but it still travels on 
its belly. You have done a good job, 
but a big task lies ahead. Every 
slackening of our effort at home pro- 
longs the war while every package 
of food you produce feeds the life 
line to victory.” 

William H. Morris, division presi- 
dent, accepted the pennant for the 
company, and John Pinker, president 





of the Flour Mill Workers Local 
21021, accepted for the employees. 


Phillip B. Hearn of Albany, district 
representative for the War Food Ad- 
ministration, awarded “A” pins to 
the workers. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APTITUDE TEST VALUES 
REVIEWED AT MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—‘‘Aptitude Test- 





ing in the Selection of Salesmen” 
was the. subject of an address by 


Dr. E. G. Flemming, technical direc- 
tor of the Klein Institute, New York, 
before a meeting of the Holes-in- 
Bread Club in the Shelton Hotel, 
Dec. 6. The meeting was under the 
direction of Neil J. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the club, who discussed brief- 
ly future plans for increasing its 
service to the baking industry in this 
market. 

Dr. Flemming reviewed aptitude 
testing since its early development 
during the last war, pointing out its 
increasing importance in all phases 
of human activity. Through check- 
ing applicants carefully before em- 
ploying them as bakery salesmen 
much lost effort can be avoided, both 
on the part of bakeries and the men. 

Regardless of the position to be 
filled, Dr. Flemming believes that the 
aptitude of men should be carefully 
checked in advance of employment. 
This is particularly true in salesman- 
ship, which requires certain definite 
characteristics of all who succeed 
in it. 
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FOOD SUPPLIES IN BELGIUM 
London, England.—Replying to a 
question in parliament as to the latest 
available information about food sup- 
plies in Belgium and the arrange- 
ments being made to supplement 


them, Sir J. Grigg, the Secretary of 
State for War, said: “The combined 
British and American authorities have 
made preparations. to provide for Bel- 
gium, as for other liberated terri- 
tories, sufficient food to supplement 
estimated local production up to an 
average of 2,000 calories a day and 
shipments to this end are being made. 
But, as a result of the inevitable dis- 
location following on German occu- 
pation, certain difficulties have arisen 
in regard to the distribution of food 
in Belgium, which at this season of 
the year, could normally have been 
reckoned on to meet its needs. In 
order to assist in dealing with these 
difficulties, Supreme Headquarters is 
providing 200 tons of fats, meal and 
salt daily for a short period.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FEED WHEAT NEEDS 
London, England.—The 
treasury estimates that feed wheat 
requirements in the Commonwealth 
have now arisen to 32,000,000 bus per 
year. It, therefore, must provide $4,- 
000,000 (£800,000) to meet the differ- 
ence between the price of wheat as 
stock feed and the average milling 
price. 


Australian 
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Last Boat of Season 
Clears Duluth Dec. 8 
for Eastern Port 


Duluth, Minn. The last grain- 
laden freighter of the season cleared 
the Duluth harbor Dec. 3, bound down 
lakes to an eastern port. There have 
been almost daily arrivals from the 
Canadian lakehead, however. Boats 
from Port Arthur and Fort William 
are unloading into local elevators for 
transferring into boxcars for rail ship- 
ment to various points in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Lake movement of grain was ex- 
pected to terminate Dec. 8 with the 
return to Canada of the last boat on 
the afternoon of that date but there 
may be an occasional arrival before 
the harbor becomes ice bound. 

There are not any ships in the Du- 
luth harbor that are being used for 


grain storage during the winter 
months. The majority are in the 
winter fleet at Buffalo and other 
eastern lake terminals. 

Since the start of the crop year 
Aug. 1, up to and including Dec. 8, 


grain receipts in Duluth passed the 
100,000,000-bu mark, showing an in- 
crease of 23,794,000 bus over the cor- 
responding period in 1943. Shipments 
ran about 3,572,000 bus less than the 
previous year, totaling 83,141,000 bus. 

Movement was augmented by a 
steady and substantial inflow of Ca- 
nadian grain, largely for government 
account on lend-lease requirements. 


TO SEEK RETURN OF 
MARKETING SYSTEM 


Trade Group Plans Campaign to 
Combat Threat of Further De- 
parture From Tradition 


Chicago, Ill-A campaign designed 
to bring about a return of the “tra- 
ditional free marketing system” will 
be undertaken shortly by the Na- 
tional Association of Commodity Ex- 
changes and Allied Trades, Inc., mem- 
bers of the association decided at the 
annual meeting held Dec. 8. 

As part of the plans it is contem- 
plated to obtain the services of a 
nationally known specialist to direct 
the association’s campaign. 

“The association is determined to 
combat the threat of further de- 
partures from the traditional free 
marketing system,” declared Maurice 
Mandeville, re-elected president of 
the organization. “The objectives of 
the association are designed to bene- 
fit equally all groups in the com- 
modity trades and we believe that 
this end can be attained best through 
the medium of free markets in the 
free enterprise system, which has 
been the basis of our great American 
progress. 

“If we are to surrender to govern- 
ment agencies the right to trade 
freely in basic commodities, it will 
affect the democracy of our every- 
day life whether we be farmer, mer- 
chant or housewife,” he added. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing included: 

Ody. H. Lamborn, New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange, first vice presi- 
dent; Walter H. Mills, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, second vice presi- 
dent; J. A. Higgons, Jr., executive 
vice president; S. J. Meyers, Chicago 
Board of Trade, secretary and treas- 
urer. Members of the executive com- 
mittee include E. E. Klecan, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade; George Hintz, New York 
Cocoa Exchange; J. O. McClintock, 
Chicago Board of Trade, and Mr. 
Meyers and Mr. Mandeville. 
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W. W. BRONSON NAMED HEAD 
OF MICHIGAN FEED GROUP 


Lansing, Mich. At the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Associated 
Feed Men held recently in Lansing, 
W. W. Bronson was elected presi- 
dent of the association, Other offi- 
cers elected were Lewis H. Moon, 
first vice president; Charles Force, 
secretary vice president, and John A. 
Krusoe, secretary treasurer. This 
group, formerly known as the Mich- 
igan Hay, Grain and Feed Dealers 
Association, recently changed its 
name to the Michigan Associated 
Feed Men. 








General Baking to Supply Chain 
Grocery Which Closes Own Bakery 


New York, N. Y.—Thos. Roulston, 
Inc., chain store grocers, are closing 
the bakery they have operated in 
Brooklyn for 27 years and which has 
served the firm’s 323 outlets, of which 


90 are supermarkets, throughout 
Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten 
Island with bread, cake and other 


sweet goods. 

The Roulston stores hereafter will 
be served chiefly by the General Bak- 
ing Co., with Messing Bakeries, S. 
B. Thomas Co., and others furnish- 
ing bakery items which the General 


company does not produce. 

General conditions, it was stated, 
make this move necessary. 

The bakery plant will be refriger- 
ated and used for storage and han- 
dling of fruits, vegetables and meats, 
and its machinery and equipment are 
now being sold. 

Employees of the bakery have been 
quickly taken into other bakeries 
whose workers belong to the same 
union or have been absorbed by the 
Roulston organization in other capac- 
ities. 
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MILITARY BUYING BRIGHTENS 
OTHERWISE DULL FLOUR TRADE 


Army Takings Confined to Spring Types, But Make Sub- 


stantial Total—Domestic Trade Limited to Small 


Lots Ahead of 


A substantial block of army green 
dot flour buying provided an interest- 
ing diversion from an _ otherwise 
rather quiet flour market last week, 
the unfortunate feature being that 
the military takings were confined to 
spring wheat types, thereby eliminat- 

ing other millers 
from the bidding. 
While official con- 
firmation was 
lacking, it was in- 
timated that some- 
where in the 
neighborhood of 500,000 sacks had 
been contracted by the army quarter- 
master in two days of buying late in 
the week. Domestic business in most 
quarters was of moderate volume. 
Buyers took only small amounts for 
near-by needs, with many of them 
indicating a desire to reduce floor 
stocks ahead of year-end inventory 
time. Even with the heavy army 
buying, total sales for the week were 
not up to last week’s 119% of capac- 
ity for the northwestern and south- 
western areas combined. 


Army Features Springs Market 


Of course the feature of the spring 
wheat flour trade at Minneapolis dur- 
ing the week was the heavy army 
buying. A number of small and me- 
dium sized independent bakers were 
in the market for lots ranging from 
3,000 to 5,000 sacks, but the larger 
bakers were conspicuously absent. 
The bakers who did buy were cover- 
ing only near-by needs. Millers do 
not anticipate much heavy replace- 
ment buying until after the turn of 
the year. Combined army and do- 


Inventory Time 


mestic sales for the week equaled 
about 121% of spring wheat mills ca- 
pacity, as compared with 128% a 
week earlier and 75% a year ago. 
No one had a kind word to say about 
the prices at which the army business 
was done; in fact, some millers 
stated the figures were the most 
unsatisfactory to date and enough 
below the ceiling to absorb the sub- 
sidy. High protein spring clears are 
scarce and stronger in price, with 
some mills trying to buy these types 
to augment their own short supplies. 
Low protein clears, however, are plen- 
tiful and weak. 


Southwestern Sales Drop 


Likelihood of an increase in wheat 
ceilings at any moment finally wore 
itself out as a flour buying incentive 
in the Southwest, although buyers 
still expressed interest last week 
without taking on any additional vol- 
ume. Sales reached only 68% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 111% the 
previous week and 113% a year ago. 
While the ceiling news was causing 
first high protein, and then all wheat, 
to become scarce, it strengthened 
flour margins, as millers refused to 
continue to take narrow margin busi- 
ness in the face of continuous mar- 
ket uncertainty. Most of the large 
buyers have booked from 60 to 120 
days and some think the ceiling in- 
crease announcement, when it finally 
comes, actually will be slightly bear- 
ish, except for the scarce grades of 
wheat, which probably will leap the 
full increase allowed. Clears are 
about the same as recently, high pro- 





Semolina Inquiry Improves, But 


Volume Purchases Still Absent 


Durum millers in the Northwest 
report a little more inquiry for 
semolina within the last week or 10 
days and a few small-sized bookings 
have resulted. Macaroni manufac- 
turers, however, still retain their 
thoughts of buying below the ceiling 
and are not covering future needs in 
volume. 

On the other hand, durum wheat 
receipts continue very light, and any- 
thing suitable for milling brings ceil- 
ing prices. Grain men at Minneap- 
olis do not look for any increase in 
country loadings of durum until after 
the turn of the year. They point out 
that farmers are not in need of 
ready cash; in fact many of them 
are reluctant to turn their  pro- 
duce into cash before Jan. 1, because 
of income tax considerations. With 
such a situation, millers do not feel 
they can shade their asking prices 
very much on semolina. 

The army purchased some semolina 
at the time it was buying bread flour 
last week, but the quantity was said 
to be very small and had no visible 
market effect. 

Macaroni manufacturers continue 
to order out their old bookings 
at Buffalo, but shy away from ad- 
ditional purchases at ceiling prices. 
Output of macaroni products re- 





mains high, the only restriction be- 
ing scarcity of labor and packaging 
materials. New York reports sem- 
Olina sales quiet, with prices firmly 
held. Little activity in demand is 
evident at Philadelphia. Semolina 
buyers have been making a little in- 
quiry at Pittsburgh, but few sales 
have been completed, although sem- 
olina products are selling rapidly at 
retail levels. New bookings at Chi- 
cago and St. Louis have been very 
light, but shipping directions con- 
tinue fairly liberal. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Dec. 9, were 


as follows: 
Minneapolis 


ee tewees $1.6414% @1.68% 


Duluth 


1 Amber $1.59 






2. ae 1.62% @1.677 1.59 
T MEME ocvrsevs 1.60% @1.66% 
S SRMOE v.00 veves 1.56% @1.65% 
O OE s's54 06% 1.544% @1.64% ‘ae 
2. Bee bon veus 1.61% @1.68% 1.56 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
Ss BOM. 45 per detenees *211,099 111 
Previous week ........ 240,696 114 
eee ee, ibs soa sec ku 184,005 94 
Crop vear 
production 
Suey BES. Dh 2066. 54 cckc ve cesses 4,410,667 
July 1-Dec. 11, 1943... 41,138,038 


*Eight companies. 
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teins scarce and low proteins offered 
liberally. 


Better Tone at Buffalo 


Buffalo reports a much better tone 
in the flour market, with sizable 
army purchases supplemented by im- 
proved domestic buying. Heavy with- 
drawals on contracts in recent weeks 
have forced buyers to enter replace- 
ment purchases and the trade as a 
whole appears to have more con- 
fidence in the future. On the other 
hand, sales at New York decreased 
after a recent period of brisk buy- 
ing. Large chain bakers made sub- 
stantial purchases early last week, 
although their ideas of prices could 
not be met by some mills. All high 
glutens are held firmly at ceilings. 

At Boston, mills are holding firmly 
to ceiling quotations and with buy- 
ers seeing little incentive to make 
new commitments, trade has been 
light. Mill agents do not anticipate 
important commitments until after 
the turn of the year. Spring and 
southwestern patents account for the 
bulk of the light current volume, with 
the former having a slight edge. De- 
mand has been moderate in the Phila- 
delphia market, since most bakers 
are booked ahead for a comfortable 
period and are disposed to await de- 
velopments. Meanwhile, inquiry is 
confined to small lots for fill-in pur- 
poses. Shipping directions have 
slackened from the recent brisk pace. 

Chicago Trade Sustained 

The recent improvement in buying 
interest at Chicago appears to be 
sustained and a fair volume of orders 
was booked last week: The sales are 
mostly in small lots, ranging from 
single cars up to 3,000 sacks, but 
the combined aggregate is pleasing. 
Bakers have been the principal buy- 
ers, and these users continue to pro- 
vide shipping directions in good vol- 
ume. At St. Louis, no large parcels 
have been booked recently and the 
run of carlot orders last week was 
lighter than usual. Jobbers there re- 
port an occasional booking for 120 
days’ shipment, but most buying is 
light and for near-by delivery. 

In the Cleveland market, both job- 
bers and bakers have taken to the 
sidelines, with most of them trying 
to reduce inventories before Dec. 31, 
which, millers feel, is a mistake in 
view of the tendency of the times 


toward large inventories of every- 
thing. Family flour buying continues 


brisk. 


Southeastern Sales Limited 

Nashville reports new flour sales 
in the southeastern states last week 
limited to hand-to-mouth amounts, 
With only an occasional lot for 90 
days’ shipment. Patent grades con- 
tinue in best demand, with clears 
and cut-offs very slow. Shipments 
to jobbers, merchants and wholesal- 
ers continue fairly good, but are ex- 
pected to decrease considerably after 
next week as buyers start to reduce 
floor stocks prior to the first of the 
year tax assessment time. Sales of 
bakery goods are exceptionally good, 
as housewives have little spare time 


for baking along with their war 
work. 
Light Pacific Trade 
In the Pacific Northwest, new 


flour sales are very light, but mills 
have a fair grind in prospect for 
December. Domestic business seems 
to be out of the question, at least 
until the subsidy and ceiling prices 
on wheat are announced for next 
month. Export possibilities also are 
very limited, although a_e small 
amount of foreign business has been 
done with Central and South Ameri- 
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can countries on the export subsidy 
program. The navy came in for a 
substantial amount late in the week. 
Interior mill bookings to the Eagt 
are very light. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States increased 40,000 sacks |ast 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern \\il]- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,518- 
805 sacks, against 3,478,819 the pre- 
vious week, and 3,527,540 a year ago, 
Two years ago, when the repor'|ing 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 3,012,432 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,4:43.- 
300. Increases of 13,000, 22,000 and 
29,000 sacks, respectively, are shown 
in the Northwest, Buffalo and the 
Pacific Northwest. The Southwest 
shows a decrease of 15,000 sacks and 
the production dropped 9,000 sacks 
in the central and_ southeasiern 
states. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INGREDIENT MARKETS 
STRONG AND ACTIVE 


Better Commercial Feed 
Brings Mixers Into By-product 
Markets—Millfeeds Tight 





Demand 


Feed ingredient markets are firm 
and fairly active, reflecting a ygen- 
eral improvement in the call for 
mixed feeds in the last week or two. 
Strength in feed grain prices and 
decreasing availability of pasturage 
in areas covered by snow have made 
consumers more 
interested in stock- 
ing feed supplies 
for corral and in- 
door use this win- 
ter. This has 
brought mixers in- 
by-product markets in a 





to the 
steadier volume and resulted in ab- 
sorption of current and near-by offer- 


ings. Ceiling prices continue on all 
of the important ingredients and the 
War Food Administration index holds 
at 166.2, compared with 164.9 for 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

Strength in feed grains is a reflec- 
tion of a broader demand from feed- 
ers and distillers and the inauguration 
of corn buying by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for lend-lease shipment 
to Great Britain. So far the agency 
has purchased about 2,000,000 bus and 
the opinion is expressed that total 
takings for this purpose may reach 
as high as 20,000,000 bus. 


Millfeeds Generally Firm 

Minneapolis millers report a notice- 
able increase in the mixed car demand, 
particularly from near-by territory, 
with buyers specifying a larger per- 
centage of feed in each car and less 
flour. Orders are mostly for prompt 
shipment, and as a result, the spot 
carlot offerings are kept pretty well 
cleaned up. There are still some 
buyers in the field for forward ship- 
ment, although the general tendency 
of the larger mixers is not to make 
commitments for more than they can 
actually see outlets for. They know 
that prices can go no higher and 
there is always the possibility of 4 
break below the ceilings. On the 
other hand, millers report they have 
sold about all the feed they care 
to for shipment through next »ep- 
tember and the volume of feed a\ail- 
able for deferred shipment from ow 
on will depend upon government and 
domestic flour purchases. 

The recent colder weather, coupled 
26.) 


(Continued on page 
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Wheat Markets Continue 
on Upward Grade 


Underlying Support of Pending Wheat Ceiling 


Announcement Renders Other Factors Ineffective 


Wheat prices have registered fur- 
ther moderate gains in the last week, 
although the day-to-day action of 
markets has been decidedly erratic. 
The forthcoming announcement of a 
1c increase in wheat ceilings appears 
he the underlying factor, which 
renders ineffective 
and temporary all 
other factors 
which might influ- 
ence an easier 
trend. At times it 
appears that con- 


to 









f Prices 
{ a Little 
Up 


f 






ditic are shaping up for a break, 
which is believed by millers and grain 
men to be justified on the basis of 
put supply and demand statistics, 
but the government support meas- 


ures, now in effect or contemplated, 
the market back into the traces 

which have guided values for many 

months. 

The long delayed action 

ilings has been worn out 


bring 


on wheat 
as a daily 


ce 

price making influence in the futures 
markets, but since all segments of 
the industry, from producers to mill- 
ers, are convinced that an upward 


adjustment is in the offing, it tends 
to cause producers to withhold mar- 
ketings for the rise and to influence 
millers to keep up their inventories, 
cially of high protein types. 


Corn Strength a Factor 
Strength in corn, due to light mar- 
ketings, is also an influence toward 
firmness in wheat, and the tightness 





in rye, which stems from the large 
open interest at Chicago, is being 


watched closely. So far, there have 
negligible tenders of rye for 
delivery on December contracts at 
the Illinois market and only light 
amounts at Minneapolis. 

Kansas City December wheat was 
relatively stronger than other mar- 
closing Dec. 11 at $1.60% for 
Chicago De- 


been 


ke ts 


a weekly gain of 314c¢. 


cember ended at $1.68%, up 1%c, 
and Minneapolis December finished 
at $1595, or %c higher. December 
rye at Chicago closed at $1.12, up 
1 and that delivery in Minneapo- 
lis finished at $1.114%, up %c for 
the week, 
Hard Winters Hit Ceilings 

With medium and high protein 
wheat getting tighter and tighter at 
Kansas City as the week progressed, 
the market on ordinary protein types 
was drawn up to ceiling levels on 


Dec. 9 and millers were hard pressed 


to cover their limited flour sales. 
Expectation of a ceiling advance of 
#C at any time caused the tightness, 


everyone wanting to own some more 
Wheat and keep what he had in an- 





Seteemitieintete 





ASSOCIATION ESTIMATES 
CANADIAN CROPS 

Man.—The North- 
West Line Elevators Association 
week estimated Western 
Canada’s 1944 wheat crop at 482,- 
972,200 bus. The Manitoba yield 
is placed at 55,127,600 bus; Sas- 
Kkatchewan 265,320,000 bus, and 
\lberta 112,524,600 bus. Oat 
production for the three prairie 
Provinces is placed at 403,271,- 
500 bus, barley 185,514,300, rye 
6,602,300, and flaxseed 9,786,700 


bus, 


a 


Winnipeg, 


last 


ticipation of the increase affecting 
all grades. High proteins carry all 
the mark-ups and ordinary wheat is 
just at the ceiling without the mar- 
gins. Corn is not coming to Kansas 
City in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
contracts and offerings are bringing 
the ceilings in every case. Rain first 


and then snow is restricting the 
movement. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 


wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 
protein, as of Dec. 9: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
11.90 & less ma 4% 2%@ 3% 1%@ 2% 
12.00-12.40 3%@ 4% 2%@ 3% 1%@ 2% 
13.00-13.90 5%4@ 6% 14a 5% 8%@ 4% 
14.00-14.40 64a 7% 54a 6% 14a 5% 
15.00-15.40 8%@ 9% Tha 8% bK@ T% 
16.00-16.40 101 01114 9%a@10% &S%a 9% 
RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 5 a 9% {wa 8% 1 a 7% 


Enid, Fort Worth Firm 

Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard quoted Dec. 11 at 
$1.6914 @1.70 and 13% protein $1.70% 
@1.71%, basis delivered Texas com- 
mon points. However, 13% protein 
wheat with billing that will move 
to Oklahoma and beyond is bringing 
equal to $1.72144@1.73%, and the 
demand for this tonnage exceeds the 
supply. Otherwise demand is very 
quiet. Lower protein types at Enid 
show lc advance from a week ago, 
and strong proteins are up about 2c. 


No. 1 hard, ordinary protein, is 
quoted at $1.70, 12% protein $1.73, 


13% protein $1.77 and 14% 
$1.79 bu, delivered Galveston. 


protein 


Ceilings for Good Springs 


Minneapolis cash wheat offerings 
were rather light, out of total re- 
ceipts in the neighborhood of 1,000 
cars. Everything except real low 


protein damaged types, was in good 
demand and readily brought ceiling 
levels. Wheat under 12% protein 
was rather slow, due to a let-up in 
feeder and distiller demands, but of- 
ferings of this type were not suffi- 
cient to depress values to any great 
extent. No. 1 northern and dark 
northern spring, under 12% protein, 
was quoted 2144@3'%c over Minne- 
apolis December. Wheat with 12% 
protein brought about %c additional 
premium over ordinary, while 12.50% 
protein went at 2c premium and 
everything above 13% protein at full 
ceiling prices, including offerings of 
elevator wheat which came out to 
supplement the country run receipts. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on Dec. 9: 


Protein No. 1 DNS No. 2 DNS. 
Ord $1.61144 41.62 $1.5914 1.61% 
12% 1.61 11.63% 1.59% @1.62% 
12.50% or higher Ceiling price scale 
Pacific Prices Irregular 
Mills in the Pacific Northwest are 


still paying top prices for all of the 
high protein wheat they can get, but 


this is very limited. Offerings of 
soft wheats were liberal last week, 
but there were few buyers for this 


type and prices were a shade off for 
the week. Eastern shipments are 
impossible. Feed wheat sales were 
liberal, as the CCC cannot keep: up 
with its orders, due to lack of ¢ars. 
Crop conditions are seasonal. - Some 
farmers in the interior are doing’ a 
little seeding, but taking the chance 
of an early freeze. Winter wheat is 
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WEEKLY FLOUR 


Dec. 9, 1944 
Northwest *851,122 
Southwest ‘ 
ay a rarer gre ees 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 









TOGO o6s -eACbSene SO Bee 


Percentage of total U. S. output 73 


*Preliminary. 





















PRODUCTION, 


3,478,819 


IN SACKS (CWT) 


Previous Dec, 11, Dec. 12, Dec. 13, 
week 1943 1942 1941 
838,819 741,112 721,763 644,693 


1,211,051 1,320,302 1,118,533 1,003,134 
504,418 518,039 429,963 
588,059 572,663 179,937 
336,472 262,236 





3,012,432 2,643,300 


73 64 64 





io 


Crop year flour production 





























—————_——_Percentage of activity-—— ——- o———- July 1 to-———_. 
Dec, 9, Previous Dec. 11, Dec. 12, Dec, 13 Dec. 11, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Northwest 87 86 73 69 8 
Southwest 86 87 95 81 72 
Buffalo s+ 009.5 91 87 90 74 70 
Central and S. E 73 74 73 70 6 
No Pacific Coast 89 $2 91 80 7 
SOUS 6 50ée-as 85 85 85 74 64 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
af . Nor Jakots 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- —— ctreraggy oe - “er = Dakota, 
: akote ana ¢ owa;: 
capacity output tivity South akota, Montana anc wa: 
Dex 3.9 fn, ae 14,380 737,399 91 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 741,545 91 capacity output | tivity 
Year ago .. 814,380 $11,958 100 Dec, 3-9 he . 660,498 520,892 79 
Two years ago.. 14,380 711,592 87 Previous week 660,498 516,596 78 
Five-year average .... ; os ; 76 Year ago ...... 693,5 174,654 68 
Ten-year average .... ‘eke 68 Two years 6 $37,654 63 
‘3 Five-year 55 
Kansas City Ten-year average e344en ee ere ewes 48 
Dex Poe 2, 800 283,459 80 Production for current week was partly 
Previous weel 4 286,113 $1 estimated. 
Year igo 304,706 8 
Two year 16,68 70 Minneapolis 
Five-year A@VGOTAZO 2.2... sccsesvees 74 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year average oh ESWes 71 capacity output tivity 
+ ms 2°, 3-9 318,120 330,230 104 
Wichita be fee kad , 
Previous weel 318,120 »223 101 
Dex 3-9 ... 111,132 86,39 78 Year ago 7 319,284 266,458 83 
Previous week « 211,33 91,824 83 T'wo years ago. 284,108 80 
YOQr O80 .iscsce BEERS 101,719 92 Five-year averawe ....... 69 
Two years ago 111,132 69,394 62 Ten-year average ... S.Srerks 56 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Dec 3-9 109,956 89,084 81 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week .. 109,956 91,569 83 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, fir- 
Year ago .. ‘ 109,956 101,919 93 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago.. 109,956 90,862 83 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
wR ’ 7_" capac o ) i y 
PACIFIC COAST ipacity utput tivity 
Dec 3-9 579,590 73 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Previous week 588.059 73 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago . 73 
. *Two E ago 70 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- oy Aree MBe ae 
capac ity output tivity Hive -year AVECTABC ace eesesevese 4 
‘ ‘ Ten-year average Te Tree Tee ee 63 
3, ae arene 269,100 2 83 
Previous week 269,100 74 Current week preliminary 
Year ago A 269,100 S6 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago 221,088 156,904 71 fewer mills reported. 
Five-year average 71 = 
FOURsVERP GVGTARES 605 60 dee e ews eo 66 BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pet. aec- 
> i ic , 
Portland District eapacits output tivity 
Dec ~ were 141,929 99 Dec, 3-9 77,416 526,616 91 
Previous week .. 9¢ Previous week 504,418 87 
Year ago . 100 Year ago 577, 518,039 90 
Two years ago 73 Two years ago 77,416 129,963 74 
Five-year BVOTARBO 1222. 79 Five-year average é . 76 
Ten-year average 69 Ten-year average ‘ ‘ ‘ Te 71 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
nceluding Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included) 
-——Southwest— -—Northwest Buffalo Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yi 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Dex 3-9 cweeas Saeeee 674,992 16,944 364,824 10,076 25,021 55,721 1,264,837 
Previous week .. 29,059 16,698 9,651 
Two weeks ago. 15,756 9,976 
1943 14,641 9,911 215 1,278,405 
1942 14,446 8,22¢ 18 1,124,917 
1941 12,544 7,74 175,741 14,092 1,058,075 
1940 ee 43 7,679 176,258 40,239 1,002,5$ 
Five-yr. average. 26,90 631,667 13,566 8,727 194,994 19,195 1,153,056 








looking good, with ample moisture in 
the soil. 


Grain Values Up Sharply 


Grain prices in November were 
about 64% higher than the 10-year 
(1934-43) November average. No- 
vember price of hard winter wheat 
at Kansas City was 62% above the 
10-year average, while at Minne- 
apolis the November price of hard 
red spring wheat was 56% above. 
No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City averaged $1.58 bu in November, 
compared with $1.61 in October and 


98c for the 10-year November aver- 
age. At Minneapolis, No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat averaged $1.61 
bu in November, compared with $1.59 
in October and $1.04 for the average. 
The November price of $1.13 for No. 
2 rye at Minneapolis compared with 
61c for the average. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CLEVELAND CELEBRATION 
Cleveland, Ohio. — Annual Christ- 
mas party of the Cleveland Flour 
Club will be held Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 27, it was decided at a meet- 
ing of the club on Dec. 6. 
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Flour Export Rules Clarified 
Further in CCC Circular No. 2 


Washington, D. C.—Clarification of 
several points of previous uncertainty 
in connection with the flour export 
subsidy has been made in Wheat Flour 
Exporters General Circular No. 2, 
issued on Dec. 6 by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

Among other points, the circular 
states that UNRRA sales are eligible 
for the subsidy, that an exporter is 
not required to prove exportation of 
flour made from wheat of a com- 
parable class to that named in the 
acceptance, and that shipments to 
Mexico will operate in the normal 
way without benefit of export subsidy 
so long as that subsidy is less than 
DSC payments. 

The text of the circular follows: 


yY Y¥ 


The following clarifications and in- 
structions are issued in connection 
with the wheat flour export program: 

1.—Exports through Canadian At- 
lantic ports of flour made wholly 
from wheat produced in the con- 
tinental United States will be eligible 
for the export differential for flour 
applicable to United States Atlantic 
Coast ports. 

2.—Sales of flour to United States 
possessions other than the Philip- 
pine Islands are not eligible export 
sales under the program. Thus, sales 
to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone 
are not eligible sales. 

3.—No agency of the United States 
government, including a government 
owned corporation, is eligible to pur- 
chase wheat or to receive payments 
under the wheat flour export pro- 
gram, and sales of wheat flour to 
such agencies for export by them are 
not eligible export sales under the 
program. 

4—The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) is not an agency of the 
United States government and export 
sales made to it or its agents are eli- 
gible export sales if the exportation 
will be made to a country to which 
the program applies. 

5.—An export sale to any country 
outside the western hemisphere is 
not an eligible export sale. If de- 
termination is made by CCC to con- 
sider export sales to a country or 
countries outside the western hemi- 
sphere as an eligible sale, public an- 
nouncement specifying such country 
or countries will be made at the time 
export differentials are announced. 

6.—An exporter will not be re- 
quired to prove exportation of flour 
made from wheat comparable in class 
or quality to the wheat named in the 
acceptance submitted by the exporter 
to the Regional Director of CCC. 

7.—Until further notice, there are 
no restrictions on the exportation of 
any class or quality of wheat or of 
flour made from such wheat. If 
such restrictions are placed in effect, 
public announcement will be made at 
the time export differentials are an- 
nounced. 

8.—Where the export differential 
for exports in the form of wheat is 
less than the flour production pay- 
ment of Defense Supplies Corp. as 
of the effective date of the export 
differential, exportations of wheat 
flour will not qualify for any export 
differential payment from Commodity 
Credit Corp., but such export sales 
are not subject to repayment of any 
portion of the flour production pay- 
ment of Defense Supplies Corp. No 
sales of wheat from CCC owned 


stocks will be made in connection 
with such exportations. 

9.—Until further notice, no tele- 
graphic notification to the Washing- 
ton office of CCC of an eligible ex- 
port sale will be required if the flour 
is destined for a western hemisphere 
country, provided the expected date 
of shipment is prior to July 1, 1945. 
However, such sales must be reported 
by letter to Commodity Credit Corp., 
Washington, D. C., on the day the 
sale is made. 

10.—An exporter who is not a mill- 
er and who does not own wheat may 
participate in the program provided 
he is at the time of exportation the 
owner of the flour exported. Upon 
proof of exportation by such an ex- 
porter, we shall consider that a bona 
fide purchase and resale has taken 
place in the quantity of wheat speci- 
fied in the related acceptance made 
by such exporter. Such an exporter 
is subject to the following special 
provisions: 

He must file an acceptance (as re- 


quired in section 2 of 1944 CCC 
Wheat Flour Export Form 1) with 


the regional director of Commodity 
Credit Corp. on the date he pur- 
chases the flour to be used in an ex- 
portation. The quantity of wheat in- 
volved in the exportation must be 
shown on the acceptance but the 
class and quality are not required. 
Such acceptance will be considered 
only on the basis of CCC not furnish- 
ing wheat in connection with the 
exportation. 

Such an exporter must also report 
his export sales to Commodity Credit 
Corp., Washington, D. C., in the same 
manner as other exporters are re- 
quired to report. It should be noted 
in connection with an exportation 
by such an exporter that the miller 
and not the exporter will receive the 
flour production payment made by 
the Defense Supplies Corp., and that 
the exporter will be eligible for the 
applicable wheat export differential 
minus the DSC flour production pay- 
ment. For example, if an acceptance 
were filed on Dec. 1, and the exporta- 
tion took place from an Atlantic 
Coast port, the miller would receive 
(on the basis of his sale to the ex- 
porter) the 19c flour production pay- 
ment of the DSC, and the exporter 
would receive the 34c wheat export 
differential minus the 19c flour pro- 
duction payment, or a net of 15c bu 


for each bushel of wheat used in 
producing the flour exported. (See 
conversion factors in 1944 CCC 


Wheat Flour Export Form 1.) 
Such an exporter must, in addition 
to the above provisions, comply with 
all other requirements of the Wheat 
Flour Export Program, including fil- 
ing bond and filing a statement of 
unfilled export sales contracts out- 
standing as of Nov. 13, 1944. 
11.—Where an exporter other than 
a miller makes an exportation of 
flour, he, rather than the miller, will 
be entitled to receive any payment 
made in connection with such expor- 
tation provided the exporter was the 
owner of the flour at the time of ex- 
portation. If, in such circumstances, 
the miller owned the flour at the 
time of exportation, the miller and 
not the exporter will be entitled to 
claim any payment made in connec- 
tion with the exportation, and the 
miller may support his claim with 
proof of exportation, naming the ex- 
porter as consignor. Where a miller 
makes a sale to an exporter and 
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claim for export differential will be 
made by the exporter, the miller 
shall furnish by letter the following 
information to the regional director 
of GCE: 

(a) Name of exporter 

(b) Quantity of flour in net cen- 
tals (100 lbs) 
Kind of flour 
“whole wheat”) 

(d) Date of sale to exporter. 

12.—If an exporter makes export 
sales in various trade names, or if 
such sales are made by subsidiaries 
or affiliates, the exporter should in- 
form this office of all such trade 
names and the names of such sub- 
sidiaries or affiliates. The exporter 
should also inform this office whether 
he desires to conduct all transactions 
with CCC in the name of the prin- 
cipal company or whether he desires 
to conduct transactions with us in 
the names of all the companies. If 
the exporter elects to conduct opera- 
tions with us in one name only, we 
will credit all exportations made in 
the other related company names to 
transactions made with us in the 
name of the principal company. 

13.—Except as provided in para- 
graph 10 above, if the flour to be 
exported will be made of classes of 
wheat which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of more than one regional office 
of CCC, the exporter may file his 
acceptance for the entire quantity of 
wheat involved with one_ regional 
director of CCC. Such regional di- 
rector must be the one who has jur- 


(c) (“wheat” or 


isdiction over the class of wheat 
comprising the largest part of the 
wheat to be used in making the 


flour. All such acceptances shall be 
on the basis of the exporter using 
his own wheat. 

14.—In reporting eligible export 
sales to Commodity Credit Corp., 
Washington, D. C., it is necessary to 
specify only the following: 

(a) Quantity of Flour. Actual net 
weight of flour must be shown and 
the quantity expressed in centals 
(100 lbs), and must not be expressed 
in barrels, bags or pounds. The ex- 
porter shall make any conversion 
necessary in order to express actual 
net weights involved in centals. If 
sales have been reported to this of- 
fice on a gross weight basis, the ex- 
porter should inform this office of 
the correct weights and return any 
incorrect 1944 CCC Wheat Flour Ex- 
port Forms 4 issued to him. 

(b) Kind of Flour. For whole 
wheat or graham flour it will be suf- 
ficient to specify ‘‘whole wheat flour.” 
For other kinds of flour the designa- 
tion “wheat flour’’ will suffice. Speci- 
fications such as “patent,” “clear,” or 


“family” are not required. 


(c) Destination Country. The name 
of the destination country only is 


required. It is not necessary to spec- 
ify import points or names of im- 
porters. 


(d) Regional Director of CCC. It 
is sufficient to specify city only fol- 
lowed by “RD.” For example, ‘“Chi- 
cago RD.” 

(e) Expected Date of Exportation. 
Until further notice exporters will 
not be required to supply this in- 
formation. 

15.—Some errors have been made 
in determining the number of bush- 
els of wheat to be shown in the ac- 
ceptance filed with the regional di- 
rector of CCC. In making such de- 
termination the exporter must use 
the conversion factors specified in 
1944 CCC Wheat Flour Export Form 
1 and must apply them to the actual 
net weight of flour (in centals) to be 
exported, and must not apply them 
to gross weights. The number of 
bushels shall be shown in whole bush- 
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els only, and all fractions of a bushe| 
shall be dropped. Example, 657,89 
would be shown as 657 bus. 

16.—The exporter shall submit the 
following information to Commodity 
Credit Corp., Washington, D. ¢. 
where exportation is made pursianj 
to an unfilled export sales contyac} 
outstanding as of Nov. 13, 1944. 

(a) Date of exportation 

(b) Name of importer 

(c) Country of destination 

(d) Date of shipment 

(e) Name of vessel 

(f) Port from which the shipment 

is made 


(g) Quantity of flour (net weight 
in centals) 

(h) Kind of flour. (Specify “wheat 
flour” or “whole wheat flour. 
whichever is applicable.) 

An official of the company shall 

certify this information as_ being 


complete and correct. 
17.—Reporting the cancellation of 

an eligible export sale does noi re- 

lieve the exporter from the require 


ment of exporting a quantity oj 
flour equivalent to the quantity of 
wheat for which acceptances have 


been filed. Similarly, reporting the 
cancellation of an_ unfilled export 
sales contract (outstanding as of 
Nov. 13) does not relieve the exjort 
er of the requirement of exporting 
an equivalent amount of flour. 


18.—In furnishing the statement 
required in section 8 (a) of 1944 
CCC Wheat Flour Export Form |, it 
is necessary that the exporter lis{ 


sales as con- 
flour n 
the ¢ 


only such old export 
templated the use of 
from wheat produced in 
nental United States. 


lled 
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MILLFEED SALES CAUSE 
CONTROVERSY WITH OPA 


Chicago, Ill—In several insta 
recently flour milling companies have 
been investigated by OPA inspectors 
particularly on millfeed sales, the 
Millers National Federation re; 
and in some cases charges have re- 


nces 


rts 


sulted. The chief accusation has in- 
volved sales of millfeed f.o.b. mill 
on shipments to destinations which 
have ceilings computed on a _ lowe! 


base. The OPA inspectors have con- 
tended that the price control regula- 


tion does not permit such a deal 
Millers, on the other hand, advance 
the opinion that if a prohibition 


against the practice had been intend- 
ed it would have been written into 
the order. 

Also, millers point out, the inter- 
pretation being made by the OPA in- 
spectors, under the circumst 


ces 


that have been prevailing, would have 
created acute shortages in certain 
low ceiling territories through hold- 


ing millfeed in areas of production 
where mills had higher bases. ‘This 
is a situation, it is contended, not 
intended by the order. 

The Millers National Fede: 
is checking the matter with OPA 
cials in Washington in an effo 
clarify the point. 


tion 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Chicago, Ill.—The office staffs ol 
Standard Milling Co. and Best Foods, 


Inc., will hold their annual Christ- 
mas party at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on Dec. 15. Festivities will 
start with a cocktail party in the 


West Lounge of the Hotel, followed 
with a dinner and dancing in the 
Michigan Room. A staff committee 
is making all arrangements for this 
annual event. 
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FEED SITUATION BEST 
IN TWO YEARS—USDA 


Supplies Both of Grains and By-prod- 
ucts Are Much Increased, Gov- 
ernment Survey States 


Washington, D. C.—With the feed 
situation easier than for at least two 
years, feed grain prices are expected 
to remain below ceiling levels, and 
probably near present levels for the 
next three or four months, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. During the spring of 1945, corn 
prices may not have as much sea- 
sonal rise as in most years. Prices of 
eed grains continued to decline 


nost 
* October and early November. 
Prices of corn dropped significantly 
below ceiling levels in some areas for 
the first time since December, 1943. 


Supplies of feed concentrates for 
the 1944-45 feeding year may total 
about 159,800,000 tons compared with 
166,100,000 tons in 1943-44, and a 
five-year (1937-41) average of 136,- 
400,000 tons, the department esti- 
mates. Supplies of the four principal 
feed crains (corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghums), revised on the basis 
of the November crop report, will 
total about 132,500,000 tons, 1% 
larger than in 1943-44, and only 6% 
smaller than the record supply of 
1942-43, despite the reduced carry- 
over this year. Contributing most 
importantly to the favorable supply 
prospects are the record corn and 
grain sorghum crops produced this 
season. 

Including estimated quantities of 
wheat and rye to be fed in 1944-45, 
the supply of grain per animal unit 
may be materially larger than in 
1943-44, and approximately the same 
as in the 1942-43 feeding year, when 
feed grain supplies were the largest 
on record and large quantities of 
wheat and rye were fed. Smaller 
quantities of wheat and rye are ex- 
pected to be fed in the current feed- 
ing year than in either of the two 
previous years. 

Total supplies of by-product feeds 
for livestock in the current feeding 
year beginning Oct. 1 may be the 
largest on record, with large produc- 


tion indicated for most items. An 
important increase is indicated in 
wheat millfeed supplies. The supply 


of high protein feeds will be large, 
but probably smaller in absolute 
quantity than in 1943-44. However, 
on a per animal unit basis, the sup- 
ply of high protein feeds will be 
larger than in 1943-44, because of 
reduced numbers of livestock on 
farms. The principal reduction in 
high protein feeds will be in supplies 
of linseed cake and meal and animal 





protein feeds. Supplies of cottonseed 
cake are expected to be larger, and 
Supplies of soybean cake and meal 
may be about the same as in 1943-44. 
“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OIL MEAL SET-ASIDE CUT 
TO 15% FOR JANUARY 
Washington, D. C.—Feed manage- 
ment branch officials at the War 
Food Administration have put 


through a lowered rate of set-aside 
for the month of January for cot- 
tonseed, soybean and peanut meal. 
The set-aside rate for soybean and 
peanut meal and pellets is reduced to 
15% for January, but the cottonseed 
reduced rate is confined to the south- 
eastern producing areas except the 
Mississippi River counties. 

_A 20% cottonseed set-aside is con- 
tinued during January for the cotton 
belt west of Mississippi. 

WFA officials are watching prices 
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for protein meals in the major mar- 
kets, and it is indicated in official 
circles that if any serious price break 
occurs it is probable that some re- 
newed controls will be ordered. While 
the WFA intends to relax produc- 
tion and distribution controls as far 
as possible, it will not look with 
equanimity on _ price dislocations 
which will reflect back to producer 
levels. 

The linseed meal set-aside rate for 
January remains unchanged. 
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H. E. SELLERS RE-ELECTED 

Winnipeg, Man.—H. E. Sellers was 
re-elected president and managing 
director of Federal Grain, Ltd., 
at the annual meeting of the share- 
holders held Nov. 30 in the Grain 
Exchange Building. Re-elected also 
were V. W. Tryon and H. C. Mac- 
Gregor, vice presidents; R. C. Gage, 
secretary, and T. H. Rathjen, C. A., 
treasurer. Directors elected were: 
H. E. Sellers, H. C. MacGregor, V. 
W. Tryon, T. H. Rathjen, C. A., H. J. 
Symington, K. C., A. H. Williamson, 
H. E. Swift, K. C.. H. W. Webster 
and J. R. Murray. 
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CANADIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 

Toronto, Ont.—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners reports that 49,700,- 
000 bus of Canadian wheat have 
moved by vessel and rail to United 
States destinations between Aug.: 1 
and Nov. 16. Last year’s figures for 
the same period amounted to 55,- 
455,578 bus. Most of this grain was 
moved by vessel, the quantity so 
shipped being 45,210,618 bus this year, 
as against 43,455,578 in 1943. The 
bulk of these shipments to the Unit- 
ed States will be re-exported. 
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Roy Robinson Tops 
Wheat Show With 
62-lb Cheyenne 


Lincoln, Neb.—A 62-lb sample of 
Cheyenne winter wheat, produced by 
Roy Robinson of Lyman, won first 
prize in Nebraska’s annual statewide 
wheat show held in connection with 
western Nebraska organized agricul- 
ture meetings in Sidney last week, 
according to J. C. Swinbank, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Association. Of the 20 prize 
winning samples, 16 came from west- 
ern Nebraska farms. 

Second place honors went to Arno 
Thomas of Sidney, who exhibited Ne- 
braska No. 60, and third place went 
to Frank Morey, also of Sidney, who 
showed Cheyenne. Nebred, Turkey 
and Pawnee samples were also found 
in the prize winning group. 

Judged on the basis of market qual- 
ity as indicated by test weight and 
external appearance, more than 130 
top quality samples from all parts of 
the state were entered in the show. 
Judges were Harry R. Clark, Chief 
Inspector of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, and E. F. Frolik, Assistant 
Extension Agronomist at the Nebras- 
ka College of Agriculture. 

The purpose of the show is to fur- 
ther encourage the improvement in 
market quality of Nebraska grain 
crops. It is presented annually by 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement As- 
sociation and the Nebraska Crop Im- 
provement Association, with the 
Omaha Grain Exchange and other 
organizations acting as cosponsors. 

In a district certified seed show 
held at the same time under the spon- 
sorship of the Sidney Chamber of 
Commerce and Nebraska Crop Im- 
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FLOUR FOR GREECE is loaded onto a Red Cross truck by workers in 


the port of Piraeus. 
tributed to the people of Athens. 


A gift from the United Nations, the flour will be dis- 





provement Association, Alfred 
Sprenger of Sidney won first place 
with Cheyenne wheat, Clarence Tyn- 
ell of Minatare placed first with Tre- 
bi barley and Floyd Miller of Gurley 
showed the winning sample of crested 


Wheat grass seed. Market grain 
classes of oats, barley, corn, sor- 
ghums and potatoes were also ex- 


hibited in the district event. 
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GROCERY BUSINESS SOLD 


Omaha, Neb.—Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
has sold its wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, which has been conducted at 
Waterloo, Iowa, to the Merchants 
Supply Co., Waterloo. The sale is 
effective Dec. 30, 1944, N. D. String- 
er, Omar general sales manager, has 
announced. 
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TO ELECT OFFICERS 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The North- 
west section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will hold its annual 
business meeting and election of offi- 
cers for the coming year at a lunch- 
eon meeting to be held Friday, Dec. 
15, in the clubrooms of The North- 
western Miller. 











HORTON-EARL CO. STYLE 
OF NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


Minneapolis, Minn.—S. D. Horton 
and R. M. Earl, who for several 
years have represented the Thomp- 
son-Hayward Chemical Co. in this 
territory, have resigned, effective 
Dec. 1, to establish a brokerage firm 
dealing in agricultural and industrial 
supplies. It will be known as the 
Horton-Earl Co., with headquarters 
at 324 North First Street, Minneapo- 
lis. The firm will sell to feed stores, 
hatcheries, creameries and _ similar 
farm supply outlets. 
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LOVELAND ELEVATOR SOLD 

Omaha, Neb.—The one remaining 
elevator of the Loveland Elevator Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., which was not de- 
stroyed in the diastrous fire last 
March 25, has been sold to the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Co., Omaha. Loss 
involved in the other elevator de- 
stroyed in the fire, was estimated 
near $175,000. Andrew Blundstrom, 
former manager of the Farmers 
Union Co-op Association at Ceresco, 
Neb., is the new manager of the ele- 
vator. 











St. Louis, Mo.—Opposition of the 
truck drivers’ union put an end to 
a bakery-door sales plan started a 
few weeks ago by the Papendick 
Bakery Co. in serving St. Louis retail 
grocers. Under the plan the grocer 
arranged for his own delivery and 
obtained bread at a lower price. 

Gus Papendick, president of the 
bakery, announced Nov. 27 that the 
system was being abandoned and that 
the retail price of 114-lb loaf of bread 
made by his firm would be increased 
from 10c to 15c. Mr. Papendick said 
the mass distribution plan was 
dropped at the demand of the team- 
sters’ union, Local 611 AFL, when 
union officials said they would re- 
fuse to allow baking ingredients and 
supplies to be hauled to the bakery 
unless the plan was discontinued. 

Under an arrangement with the 


Trucker Union Opposition Ends 
Bakery-Door Sales Plan in St. Louis 





Independent Retail Grocers Associa- 
tion for four weeks the bakery had 
supplied independent retailers with 
a 1%-lb loaf which sold at 10c retail. 
The grocers contracted with trucking 
firms to deliver the bread instead of 
having it delivered by the trucks of 
the baking company. It was stated 
that the cost of delivery had been 
reduced by this method from 3c to 
%c per loaf. The Papendick bakery 
had discharged its group of 40 driv- 
ers. 

Having dropped the plan the 1%4- 
lb loaf has been restored to the 15c 
level at retail and at the same time 
a 1-lb loaf, which was discontinued 
when the new distribution system 
was started, will again be made avail- 
able at 10c. The firm has rehired 
its salesmen and is operating in the 
customary way. 









































































GI BREAD COOLER—Pvt. Morris Goldblatt stacks loaves of fresh hot 
bread on shelves where they will cool before being distributed to America’s 


fighting men on the Italian front. 


The bakeshop near Anzio, Italy, that 


turns out this bread has a capacity of 13,000 loaves daily. 





Industry Tells of Action Needed 
to Avert Serious Sugar Shortage 


New York, N. Y.—The food indus- 
try war committee has warned that 
the United States will face a serious 
sugar shortage unless government 
agencies take “constructive action 
quickly.” 

In a report sent to government of- 
ficials by the organization’s chairman, 
Clarence Francis, chairman of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., the committee at- 
tributed the scarcity. of sugar to two 
causes: 

1.—Inadequate assignment of ships 
to bring in raw sugar which is avail- 
able in the offshore areas. 

2.—Insufficient continental produc- 
tion of sugar. 

Besides remedying those causes, 
the committee recommended: 

Stimulate increased sugar output 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico and help Hawaii 
for 1946; give domestic refiners as- 
sistance on manpower and equipment 
priorities; revamp rationing and al- 
location programs so that it can be 
administered more effectively; pre- 
vent sugar from being diverted to 
high test molasses to make industrial 
alcohol. 

The report said domestic sugar 
stocks totaled 465,000 tons Oct. 1. 
“Since the United States in 1944 used 
some 750,000 tons more than was con- 
templated,” it added, ‘we will start 
off the new year with perhaps 500,000 
tons lower stocks in the United 
States than at the beginning of 1944.” 

Six additional recommendations in 
the report were: 

“1.—Government agencies charged 
with sugar control should measure, 
as accurately as possible, the over-all 
supply of sugar for 1945, including 
the carry-over. 

“2.—Similarly these government 
agencies should agree on realistic es- 
timates of our requirements, taking 
into account administrative problems 
in controlling sugar distribution. 

“3.—We recommend that the armed 
forces study their requirements care- 
fully so they will be certain to have 
a sufficient quantity, but avoid build- 
ing up a needlessly high stockpile. 

“4.—Government agencies should 
measure our already curtailed do- 
mestic sugar needs carefully before 





assigning sugar for distribution to 
our allies, foreign relief and lend- 
lease. 

“5.—We should avoid, as much as 
possible, bringing refined sugar to 
the United States for transshipment 
abroad. 

“6.—We should make certain that 
every possible pound of European 
beet sugar production is utilized to 
lighten the relief loan on western 
hemisphere sugar supplies.” 

Edwin O. Blomquist, vice president 
of E. J. Brach & Sons, is chairman 
of the subcommittee making the re- 
port and Ralph D. Ward, president of 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, is 
the committee member from the bak- 
ing industry. 
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WFO-1 AMENDED 

Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has removed from 
War Food Order No. 1 all restric- 
tions on packaging bread and rolls, 
effective Dec. 1, inasmuch as these 
controls are already in effect in WPB 
Order M-351. There is no necessity 
for duplication which only compli- 
cates appeals, it was said. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS DISCUSS 
PROBLEMS IN FEED MIXING 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A symposium on 
feeds, conducted by members of the 
Niagara Frontier Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, 
proved highly interesting at the Dec. 
1 meeting of the group. 

The program consisted of the fol- 
lowing discussions: “Availability of 
Raw Materials,” by Oscar I. Struve, 
Eastern States Milling Co; “Meat 
Scrap,” by G. H. Page, Buffalo Meat 
Products, Inc; “Feed Processing,” by 
F.. A. Renaux, Ralston Purina Mills; 
“Analysis of Feeds,” by F. E. Ran- 
dall, GLF Co-operative Mills, Inc., 
and three motion picture films pre- 
sented by L. E. Bartlett, of Park & 
Pollard. 

Mr. Page, in his talk about meat 
scraps, told briefly how in the past 
the disposal of scrap was a problem 
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and how its importance as a fer- 
tilizer and later as a feed ingredient 
was developed. He displayed a num- 
ber of samples showing types of ma- 
terials produced from the by-products 
of meat packing plants. 

Mr. Randall spoke of the similarity 
and dissimilarity of analyses of feed 
and flour mill products and also the 
need for special care and technique 
in the analysis of some of the com- 
ponent mixtures to insure correct 
formulas for proper diet. 

The first film shown by Mr. Bart- 
lett was in technicolor, entitled “Pro- 
tect Stored Grains from Destructive 
Insects.” The second was “Crops for 
Combat,” and the third, “We Said 
We’d Come Back,” showed the return 
of American armed forces to Guam. 
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CCC ANNOUNCES AMENDMENT 
TO SORGHUM LOAN RULINGS 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. has amended provi- 
sions of the grain sorghums loan reg- 
ulations as follows: 

“Producers who ship grain sor- 
ghums by rail subsequently placed 
under loan, to a terminal or subter- 
minal elevator for storage, who fail 
to exercise their option of redeem- 
ing such grain sorghums, may be 
entitled to a refund of a part or all 
of the freight paid from the produc- 
er’s rail loading point to the point 
of storage. Such freight refund shall 
be made to the producer only in the 
event (a) CCC benefits as a result 
of freight paid by the producer and 
then only in an amount equal to the 
amount by which CCC benefits, and 
the paid freight bills, covering freight 
paid by the producer, are duly regis- 
tered for transit; or in lieu of. such 
registration CCC (the Kansas City 
office) will accept warehouse receipts 
accompanied by a typewritten state- 
ment, signed by the warehouseman.” 
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Dramatic Radio 
Series Plugs 
Enriched Bread 


Furthering its dramatic presenta. 
tion of the national nutrition pro. 
gram, with substantial emphasis op 


directing attention to enriched breaq 


and flour, the War Food Administra. 
tion has released a series of six 
radio interviews under the title of 
Each of the 


“Voice of Authority.” 
interviews is four and one half mip. 
utes in length. 

Subjects covered in the interviews 
are: 

“The National Nutrition Program, 
Why All This Talk About Nutrition?” 

“Industrial Feeding, Stoking the 
Human Machine.” 

“School Lunches, How Long Pe. 
fore We Learn How to Eat?” 

“Enriched White Flour, What Food 
Values Do We Actually Get?” 

“Wartime Eating, A Strange Dis. 
covery About Available Foods.” 

“The Why of Food Surpluses, Co- 
operating with Mother Nature.” 

The series of interviews is avail- 
able in sets of three-double-face, 12. 
inch recordings. They can be played 
on 78 rpm machines in schools, fac- 
tories, women’s clubs, etc., as well as 
on regular radio broadcasts. 

Value of enriched flour and bread 
is mentioned in each of the transcrip- 
tions, constituting an excellent com- 
mercial for these products of the 
milling and baking industries. The 
interviews should appeal especially 
to millers and bakers sponsoring local 
radio broadcasts, the WFA states. 

Inquiries concerning the “Voice of 
Authority” series should be addressed 
to the Marketing Reports Division, 
Office of Distribution, War Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dunwoody Baking School Plans 
for Influx of War Veterans 


Preparing for a vastly increased 
demand for baking schooling from 
war veterans, Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, is making plans for a 
new training program in baking and 
is seeking two new instructors to add 
to its present staff. The baking 
school is headed by A. J. Vander 
Voort. 

From all over the world men in 
the armed forces are writing to Dun- 
woody inquiring about advanced 
training in baking. A navy baker 
writes: “I am a navy baker on board 
a battleship in the southwest Pacific. 
Originally I was a farmer, now I am 
a baker and like the new field. Can 
I get training in baking at Dunwoody 
when the war is over?” An army 
baker says: “They put me in the 
field bakery and I like it. How 
can I get training after the war at 
Dunwoody?” These are two of many 
similar cases. 

A superficial check shows that 
thousands of men in the army and 
the navy want to continue in new 
skills learned and practiced in the 
armed forces. 

Veterans’ administration training, 
authorized under laws passed by thé 
78th Congress, will be furnished to 
all veterans of World War II. 

Public law No. 16 covers cases of 
veterans with service incurred dis- 
abilities, and No. 346 applies to vet- 
erans without service incurred dis- 
abilities. 

Both bills make available monthly 











Fred Ohlen, of Columbus, Ohio, 4 
recent student at Dunwoody Baking 
School, adjusts an Artofex pie dough 
mixer. 


—, 





pay to veterans while in training and 
funds to pay the necessary training 
costs to training institutions. Prov 
sions are also made to include place- 
ment training on the job. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden [loaf FLOUR 


TENNANT € HOVT COMPANY 
LAKE ciry ,, MInNESOTA 








“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 





We Are Interested in 


BUYING 


Any Surplus Stocks of 
PAPER, 
COTTON, or 
BURLAP BAGS 


You Have Available 


eee 


Write, Giving Details of 
Size, Quantity, etc., to 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & Burtar Co., Inc. 
343-349 Kent Avenue Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 








Wiseewery RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 





: GOLD MINE 
Bes EXCELSIOR 
brid. ..- Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Gobbledygook Talk 


NCLE JOE saw the following 

paragraph in a bulletin. It was 
an OPA lawyer’s definition of an ‘“ul- 
timate consumer of eggs” and it went 
like this: 

“Ultimate consumer means a per- 
son or group of persons generally 
constituting a domestic household, 
who purchase eggs generally at the 
individual stores of retailers, or pur- 
chase and receive deliveries of eggs 
at the place of abode of the indi- 
vidual or domestic household from 
producers or retail route sellers, and 
who use such eggs for consumption 
as food.” 

When Uncle Joe finished reading 
that, he scratched his head and said, 
“Schucks, I can say the same thing 
and make it short enough to put in 
a telegram. ‘Ultimate consumers are 
people who buy eggs to eat!’” 
Country Gentleman. 


Many early beliefs, some basically 
sound, others groundless, concern the 
attributes of plant materials com- 
monly used in one form or another 
by the processors of present day 
foods. Juice from stalk of fennel, 
for example, was supposed to restore 
or improve the sight of the person 
consuming it. Dill plants, on the oth- 
er hand, had the odd power of weak- 
ening sight according to ancient be- 
lief. 


Appropriate Nichname 


erPINHE savage fight for Walcheren 

Island, key to Antwerp, had an 
almost comic ending,” Time magazine 
reported recently, ‘““when fussy little 
Lt. Gen. Wilhelm Daser, commander 
of the Wehrmacht’s 70th (White 
Bread) Division, suddenly made up 
his mind to surrender. 

“Some 250 British and Canadian 
troops, ready to drop from battle ex- 
haustion, stumbled into 15-Century 
Middleburg to find that Daser had 
paraded all his available troops— 
more than 2,500 of them—into the 
square and ordered them to squat 
down for the night. Then individ- 
ualist Daser wrapped himself in a 
yellow patchwork quilt, retired to his 
bedroom with quantities of aspirin 
and Veuve Clicquot champagne, and 
refused to go through with the for- 
mal details of surrender before dawn 
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Gold, 
And what is gold 


| 
| 
| Of ripened grain 


Safely, too. 





Grain Elevators 


Compared with priceless treasure 


Stored in colossal concrete, 
Ranged tier by tier 
And towering high, 
Holding its burden proudly, 


Long freight trains crawled 
| Across the prairie miles, 
| Like ants to their hill, 
| Like bees to their hive, 
Bringing the ripe brown 
| And here, within these 
| Heavy and windowless, 
The sweet grain lies 
Awaiting its destiny 
God’s gift of bread. 


grain. 


concrete towers, 


Maud E. Uschold 








machine guns at the exits from the 
square and pray for a quiet night. 
A stolid British sentry locked Daser’s 
door from the outside and sat down 
to wait. When a German pillbox on 
the town’s outskirts began to fire aim- 
less machine-gun bursts, the British 
sent in to ask if the general would 
not stop it, since surrender had been 
agreed upon. Answered testy Gen. 
Daser: 

“*Ach! The officer in charge of that 
pillbox is the permanent president of 
the division’s court-martial. He has 
already court-martialed so many for 
desertion or surrender that he can’t 
very well surrender himself. I can’t 
do anything about it.’ 

“Somehow the night passed with- 
out a stampede. Next day the British 
began moving their prisoners off the 
island to safe territory. At midday 
they called for volunteer bakers 
among the captives, and presently 
found out how the 70th Division had 
won its nickname. The bakers at 
once produced their own white flour, 
began to turn out excellent white 
bread. It was one of the privileges 
granted to the 70th, an outfit made 
up exclusively of men with ulcers, in- 


Wheat Syrup: 


ID ON’T be surprised if some day 
soon you start pouring wheat 
syrup instead of maple syrup over 
pancakes. Eager to find new uses 
for our bumper wheat crops, chem- 
ists discover how to extract starch 
from flour, turn the starch ‘into syr- 
up. Easily adapted to machinery and 
equipment already installed in beet 
and cane sugar factories, the process 
offers a chance to keep sugar mills 
busy all year round, and at the same 


time put a new food on America’s 
table-——The American Magazine. 
= = 


The average person doesn’t believe 
in signs unless they point in the di- 
rection he wants to go. 


“Losing Gace 


| ECOUNTING a visit to the tomb 


of the ancient ruler, Rameses 

II, in Egypt, Alton Ketchum, in his 
book, “Follow the Sun,” has written: 
“Here at his temple stood ‘the 
traveller from an antique land,’ who 
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As I swung aloft to his great chest 
and surveyed those massive shoul- 
ders, fully 20 feet wide, I could not 
see the ‘wrinkled lips and sneer of 
cold command’ for the Arabs had 
quarried their mill stones from his 
face.” 

No less resourceful than the quar. 
rying Arabs was a baker in Swansea, 
Wales, who reputedly found a sep. 
ulchral substitute for a bakestone, 
which had been broken. Its source 
was indicated by an embossed incom- 
plete inscription on the bottom of 
the loaves: ‘Here Lies Mar,” eic, 


= es 
Mill-inery 


HEN straw bonnets were first 
generally worn by women—in 
1817—they were commonly trimmed 
with artificial ears of wheat and bar- 
ley. That prompted prolific Poet 
Anonymous, while in’ a witty mood 
to compose this verse: 
“Who now of threatening famine 
dare complain, 
When every female 
teems with grain? 
See how the wheat-sheaves nod 
amid the plumes: 
Our barns are now transferred to 
drawing-rooms, 
And husbands who indulge in ac- 
tive lives, 
To fill their granaries, may thresh 
their wives.” 
(“Gleanings from the Harvest- 
Fields of Literature” by C. C. Hom- 
baugh; Baltimore, 1870). 


forehead 


The best year ’round climate is a 
warm heart and a cool head. 


Pride or Fact 


NV AYBE there is more than just 
4 pride in these editorial re- 
marks from the Sanders County In- 
dependent Ledger, Thompson Falls, 
Mont: “Phosphorus is a_ fertilizer 


used to enrich depleted soils. Mon- 
tana is one of the greatest phos- 
phorus producing areas. That is the 


reason Montana soils are so rich and 
why a Montana steak or peck of 
spuds has about twice as much min- 
eral strength and protein enrichment 
as food produced in less favored areas 
of the world. It is also one reason 
why the Westerner is a head taller 
than the average of mankind, and 











“Outnumbered ten to one, the digestion and other stomach _ gave Shelley his story for the son- from 30 to 50 lbs heavier.’’—Country 
British had no choice but to post _ troubles.” net on ‘Ozymandias, King of Kings.’ Gentleman. 
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ND IS OUR LIFE HERE, at the best, so constituted that, paus- 

ing as we advance at such a noticeable milestone in the track 

Ni] of this great birthday, we look back on the things that never 

were, as naturally and full as gravely as on the things that have 

been and are gone, or have been and still are? If it be so, and so it seems it 
must be, must we come to the conclusion that life is a little better than a 
dream, and little worth the loves and strivings that we crowd into it? + No! 
Far be such miscalled philosophy from us, dear Reader, on Christmas Day! 
Nearer and closer to our hearts be the Christmas spirit, which is the spirit of 
active usefulness, perseverance, cheerful discharge of duty, kindness and for- 
bearance! It is in the last virtues especially, that we are, and should be, 
strengthened by the unaccomplished visions of our youth; for, who shall say 
that they are not our teachers to deal gentle even with the impalpable noth- 
ings of the earth! + Therefore, as we grow older, let us be more thankful 


that the circle of our Christmas associations and of the lessons that they bring, 


expands! Let us welcome every one of them, and summons them to take 


their places by the Christmas hearth. Welcome, old aspirations, glittering 
creatures of an ardent fancy, to your shelter underneath the holly. We know 
you, and have not outlived you yet. Welcome, old projects and old loves, 
however fleeting, to your nooks among the steadier lights that burn around 
us. Welcome, all that was ever real to our hearts; and for the earnestness 
that made you real, thanks to Heaven! Do we build no Christmas castles in 
the clouds now? Let our thoughts, fluttering like butterflies among these flow- 
ers of children, bear witness! + Welcome, everything! Welcome alike what 
has been, and what never was, and what we hope may be, to your shelter 
underneath the holly, to your places ’round the Christmas fire, where what 


is sits open-hearted. 
— Charles Dickens. 
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« AMERICANS 
— Buy War Bonds! 
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It takes thousands of Chinese, carry- 


ing stones one at a time, to lay the 











foundation for a B-29 runway. The 





Chinese have learned that the road 
to Tokyo is made, bit by bit, stone 
Edit 
text ol 
roy al 
hom: 


by stone. The contribution of each 


individual is of utmost importance. 














We Americans are spared the torture 
of such back-breaking labor. But we 
have to supply the planes that use the the wa 
ing to 
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runways--and planes are built from 


bonds--one at a time. 


Chase urges every American to do his 
bit--bond by bond. One extra $100 
bond during the 6th War Loan Drive 
not only paves the road to Tokyo but 





it represents the world’s safest invest- 


ment. Do your bit, now! 
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“1 think if we all would keep in mind that there is 
nothing wrong with the American laboring man and 


that every employee in any organization wants to 
like the boss, then we would get along a lot better 


in relations with our employees.” 


Labor Relations 


By M. F. Mulroy 


Executive Vice President 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


Editor’s Note. — Following is the 
text of an address made by Mr. Mul- 


roy at a recent meeting of the Okla- 
homa Millers Association. 
¥ ¥ 


sonnel problems, and there will 

be more of these problems after 
the war. It will take a lot of think- 
ing to solve these problems. 

One of the first postwar problems 
will be the problem of taking back 
into our organizations the men who 
are now in the armed services. This 
is a problem that can be handled in 
such a way that industry will gain 
the loyalty of these men, or we can 
throw that opportunity away. Giv- 
ing these men their old jobs back is 
not enough. Unless we make some 
effort to see that these men are prop- 
erly placed in our organizations ac- 
cording to their qualifications when 
they return, then we are not dis- 
charging our duty to the men who 
are fighting for us. There will be a 
lot of technical situations that may 
give our industry a bad name for its 
willingness to take advantage of 
technicalities in dealing with the re- 
turned soldiers or sailors. I sincerely 
hope that every member of our in- 
dustry will give every service man 
back his job, regardless of how effi- 
cient the present holder of that job 
is, and that each of us will go fur- 
ther and try to give each service man 
the opportunity to improve his posi- 
tion according to his qualifications. 


T sonnet are always many per- 


Give Servicemen Opportunities 


Men who have been successful in 
the services will not be satisfied to 
go back to minor positions, and I 
hope each one of us will try to give 
these men the opportunity they de- 


serve. Of course, there will be many 
service men who will be difficult to 
handle, but they have done enough 


for us so that we should be willing 
to exercise a little patience with 
them until they can get adjusted. 

_ In the political campaign that has 
Just ended, we have heard a lot about 
isolation and also about individual 
liberty. The people who settled our 
country came here to get away from 
world entanglements, and later the 
descendants of these people came 
west to get away from too much 
government and too much interfer- 
ence with individual liberty. ‘All of 
us today will agree that we cannot 
get away from world entanglements, 
and at the same time, many of us are 
still confusing freedom of enterprise 
with what we call individual liberty. 


Millers are strong individualists 
and like to operate on the basis of 
very little regard for anyone else in 
the industry. This is very harmful 
in our dealings with labor. The 
unions present a united front in their 
dealings with our labor, but we are 
continually playing into the hands of 
the union leaders by exercising what 
we think is our right as individualists 
to handle all problems that come to 
us. Many millers say that they treat 
their labor right but still are in just 


as much trouble with the union 
agents as the millers who do not 
always treat their men in such a 


way that they avoid labor difficulties. 
Mills Must Work Together 


That just goes to show that you 
cannot be an isolationist in business 
any more than this country can be 
isolationist in its handling of world 
affairs. Whatever any one member 
of the industry does that affects la- 
bor relations in an adverse way af- 
fects every one of us in our dealings 
with labor. If we continue the poli- 
cies that have been followed gen- 
erally, my prediction is that the mill- 
ing industry will be entirely union- 
ized and we will be forced to turn 
over the control of our employees 
to union agents. On the other hand, 
if there is a little bit more co-opera- 
tion among all of the mills, and not 
so much selfish isolationist attitude, 
then we should be able to get along 
with our men and with the unions 
without giving up too many of the 
rights we think we should keep. 

There is nothing wrong with Amer- 
ican labor. American labor, on the 
whole, is just as loyal as American 
business men. The average laboring 
man or the average employee wants 
to like the boss and when we do not 
give him the opportunity of liking 
the boss, the laboring man has no 
other recourse than to transfer his 
allegiance to the union leaders who 
finally become the boss. 

In dealing with labor, the single 
unit company has very distinct ad- 
vantages over the multiple unit or- 
ganization. The manager or owner 
of a single unit company can get to 
know his men in such a way that 
they will have confidence in him, and 
if he has any ability to handle labor 
as it should be handled, then he will 
have very little labor trouble. Where 
an owner or manager has not the 
knack for handling labor properly, 
then he will serve his company best 
by hiring somebody to handle his 
labor problems and to become the 
boss in the eyes of labor. 





The multiple unit organization has 
to organize in one of two ways 
one, the head office retains all au- 
thority, and then finally that kind of 
an organization becomes what is 
called a “soul-less’” corporation. The 
other method is to leave authority in 
divisions or in plants so that the 
men in each division or in each plant 
represent the company and become 
the boss as far as labor matters are 
concerned. Both methods have their 
drawbacks. The first method has 
been employed by a good many in- 
dustrial organizations and, in spite 
of their efforts to keep in close con- 
tact with their business and with 
their men, they cannot avoid finally 
becoming what is termed a “soul- 
less” corporation. It just isn’t pos- 
sible for any one man to keep in 
close enough contact with a wide- 
spread organization. The second 
method has the drawback of the in- 
ability of any organization always 
to have the right man in each divi- 
sion or in each plant, and this method 
is condemned often because of the 
mistakes that individual managers 
make in the handling of the business 
or, particularly, of labor matters. 
If the proper consideration were giv- 
en to the fact that single unit plants 
make mistakes also, then I do not 
believe there would be so much con- 
demnation of the delegation of au- 
thority to divisional managers and 
plant managers in the handling of 
personnel and all labor matters. 


Trained Personnel Men Needed 

When an organization gets beyond 
a certain size, then it is often neces- 
sary to hire personnel men to take 
charge of all personnel and labor 
matters. This again is, of course, 
necessary in large organizations, but 
the drawback is to get the personnel 
men who can retain the kind of rela- 
tions with labor that are desirable to 
maintain loyalty under present labor 
conditions. 

I think if we all would keep in 
mind that there is nothing wrong 
with the American laboring man and 
that every employee in any organiza- 
tion wants to like the boss, then we 
would get along a lot better in rela- 
tions with our employees. 

When the union started to gain 
membership in the milling industry, 
the industry fought it all along the 
line. Our industry was not ready to 
accept unions and devoted too much 
time to fighting the union movement 
and not enough time to proper rela- 
tions with our employees. 


The industry did not have any 
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plan for training employees for tech- 
nical positions. Consequently, the 
seniority rule, that must be part of 
any labor union contract to make 
that contract effective, has been a 
serious handicap to our industry. We 
have not been able to train men for 
the more important technical posi- 
tions and have had to allow the 
seniority rule to supply the men for 
these positions. That is going to 
become more serious, and unless some 
concerted action is taken we are go- 
ing to be in a very bad way on this 
training of millers for the making 
of flour. Some companies are al- 
ready taking steps, but generally we 
are just going along without trying 
to improve a very bad situation. 
Inefficiency in Training Millers 

Training of millers has never been 
very efficient. It has taken too long 
for a man to be advanced to a posi- 
tion in a flour mill where his job real- 
ly means something. Consequently, 
it has not been possible to get good 
men to go into this business with the 
idea of making it their life work. 
Most millers have been made out of 
men who just started in a flour mill 
and by extremely long years of serv- 
ice have become familiar enough with 
the operation of a mill to have the 
knowledge to enable them to become 
what we call head millers. When we 
could select the men even on the old 
basis, and advance them so their 
training was more rapid, we did get 
the best men in the industry for head 
millers. Now, with the seniority rule 
not permitting us to advance men 
excepting on a strictly seniority basis 
up to the point of becoming head 
millers, we find that men with any 
ability at all will not go through the 
long period of waiting.until they have 
the opportunity of becoming millers. 
Some mills have adopted the policy 
of training a certain number of men 
each year in their plants, but this is 
not general enough to provide enough 
head millers to run the flour mills of 
the country. 

One of the serious difficulties that 
should have consideration is the 
proper training of foremen. The im- 
proper training of foremen has caused 
more labor difficulties than any other 
one thing in American industry. The 
head of an organization, or the man- 
ager of a plant may intend to treat 
his labor properly, but the actual 
contact with the labor has to be left 
to the foreman, and trouble often 
arises because the foreman is not 
trained in teaching his men how to 
do their work, or is not trained in 

(Continued on page 18a.) 
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Fumigation of Sacked and Bulk Grain 


By Conrad O. Johnson 


NUMBER of millers have indi- 
A cated their interest in up-to- 
date recommendations on the 
fumigation of grain, particularly 
warehouse storage in sacks. In this 
section of the country this type of 
fumigation is particularly worth- 
while because weevil infestation can 
occur in the field. This means that 
immature stages may still be in the 
grain at the time of grinding and 
thus show up as insect fragments 
in the flour when tested by the gov- 
ernment authorities. 

Grain containing weevil infestation 
should be fumigated as soon as pos- 
sible. The ideal thing would be to 
fumigate in the farm granary, but 
when this is not possible, then fumi- 
gation of the sacked or bulk grain 
as soon as it arrives at the mill is a 
paying proposition from the stand- 
point of loss and yield and the later 
discovery of insect fragments in the 
flour. 

When considering the fumigation 
of sacked grain in the warehouse, 
the very first matter of consideration 
is the tightness of the building. The 
effectiveness of all fumigants is in 
proportion to how long a killing con- 
centration can be held. I realize that 
it may not always be possible to 
make a given storage entirely air- 
tight, but I do emphasize the need 
for all possible efforts to make the 
storage tight. Very often this can 
be done with a minimum of time and 
expense. 


Fumigant Dosage Varies 
The dosage of a fumigant is nat- 


urally somewhat proportional to 
tightness. Let us first consider a 
warehouse building where no light 


can be seen coming through from the 
outside toward the end of the day 
when it is somewhat dark inside the 
building. Such a building can be con- 
sidered relatively tight, and a dos- 
age of 1% lbs of fumigant per 1,000 
cubic feet will do the job under prac- 
tically all conditions. If the grain is 
stacked to within two or three feet 
of the ceiling, it would be well to 
increase the dosage to 1%4 to 2 lbs 
per 1,000 cubic feet because there just 
must be a little more fumigant un- 
der such conditions. 

Recently I was called upon to 
make recommendations for a ware- 
house of about 70,000 cubic feet con- 
taining 25,000 bus of wheat in sacks. 
This warehouse had a fairly solid 
wall and roof, but around the eaves 
it was possible to see daylight rather 
frequently. There was also the prob- 
lem of making a tight seal around 
several loading doors with wet bur- 
lap sacks. Under these conditions 
my recommendation was 2 lbs per 
1,000 cubic feet, with part of the 
Larvacide distributed between the 
piles so that the gas would expand 
after its introduction well beneath 
the surface of the sacked grain. 

As to how long the gas should be 
left in the warehouse, we advise that 
the warehouse can be opened any 
time after 24 hours. Very often 
people figure that the longer the 
exposure the more effective the re- 
sults, but in just about every case 
the gas will have worked out of the 
warehouse within 24 hours to the 
point where a killing concentration 


Manager, Insecticide Division, Innis, Speiden & Co. 


could not remain. This applies par- 
ticularly where the warehouse is not 
entirely tight, and in the case of a 
tight warehouse the job is done 
within 24 hours. Accordingly one 
might just as well open the ware- 
house after 24 hours and enjoy the 
advantages of faster aeration. 
With reference to the application 
of Larvacide, no special equipment is 
required in warehouses containing 
sacked grain. Usually it is possible 
to have sufficient headroom so that 
one can walk on the top of the piles. 
In this case, the easiest method is to 
apply the Larvacide with an ordinary 
garden sprinkler can. You can divide 
the total area into units requiring 
about two gallons each, and then use 
one filling of the sprinkling can for 


such an area. It is necessary to 
sprinkle in approximately every 
fourth tier because of the small 


amounts of liquid Larvacide required. 


Treating Sacked Grain 

A few years ago we had the case 
of a tight basement in a_ building 
where sacked grain was piled about 
20 feet deep with only about two to 
three feet of space between the grain 
surface and the ceiling of the first 
floor. Here our method of applica- 
tion was to crawl over the grain with 
a bucket of Larvacide. The Larva- 
cide was distributed by flinging it in 
an ordinary water dipper from the 
bucket, starting at the far end of 
the warehouse and working toward 
the exit. With the dipper the liquid 
could be nicely spread over the sur- 
face of the grain sacks and it evap- 
orated just about as well as from 
a sprinkling can. Incidentally, the 
owner made an examination of a sec- 
tion from top to bottom of this pile 
several weeks after treatment and 
in sifting out one sack from each 
layer he found all adults dead with 
no evidence of live adults. This was 
the desired evidence that the Larva- 
cide had not only penetrated into this 
mass of wheat, but had also worked 
into the individual kernels to kill any 
egg and larvae life present there. 

When fumigating bulk grain, the 
most economical method is to apply 
Larvacide (Chlorpicrin) as it is trans- 
ferred from one bin to another. This 
is done by introducing the liquid 
Larvacide within the grain stream as 
it enters the receiving bin. The 
reason for introducing the Larvacide 
within the stream is to make sure 
that the wetted kernels are distrib- 
uted on the cone to all parts of the 
bin. One easy method of application 
is to use a funnel-pipe which can be 
introduced through the cover of the 
spout and then rocked back and forth 
as the Larcavide is poured into the 
funnel, the lower outlet being within 
the grain stream perhaps an inch or 
so from the bottom of the spout. 
Such a funnel-pipe is made by solder- 
ing a funnel to one end of a pipe 
of perhaps %” in diameter and ap- 
proximately three feet in length. The 
dosage for this type of work is 2 lbs 
per 1,000 bus in closed concrete stor- 
age tanks, with an extra pound or so 
introduced with the first few hundred 
bushels going into the bottom of 
the bin and about the same amount 
introduced with the last few hundred 
bushels. 


For many of you our recommended 
country elevator type of treatment 
may be easier and sufficiently effec- 
tive. With grain coming into the 
elevator from day to day, some 25 or 
50 bus is left in the wagon dump 
hopper until the close of the day. 
At that time about three or four fluid 
ounces of Larvacide are poured into 
the elevator cups at the window 
opening for each 100 bus of wheat or 
corn received that day. Then the 
elevator legs are started and the 25 
or 50 bus run up into the bin. The 
application under the circumstances 
is quite effective in controlling insect 
infestation. 

Fumigation in Farm Bins 

In farm bins we have a rather 
easy and effective method for the in- 
troduction of Larvacide underneath 
the surface of the grain without the 
need of a gas mask. Larvacide at 
the rate of at least three fluid ounces 
per 100 bus is placed in ordinary 
pop bottles with a cork or stopper 
introduced into the 


and these are 
grain bottom first, the plug with- 


drawn and then the bottles inverted 
so that the liquid Larvacide starts 
to flow toward the bottom. A small 
amount of Larvacide-is then thrown 
over the grain surface and the gran- 
ary closed. Full particulars are 
given in each 1-lb bottle instruction 
sheet. If the bins are not reason- 
ably tight, they can be made so by 
battening asphalt roofing paper or 
similar to the inside before loadiny 
the wheat, or on the outside if more 
convenient. : 

All of the above recommendations 
regarding Larvacide for grain treat- 
ment lead up to the effectiveness of 
this fumigant for rodent control 
not only by actual killing but also 
by its repellent action. In saeked 
storage and other forms of grain 
treatment a small amount of Larva- 
cide in gas form will cling to the 
grain in storage leading toward the 
bottom—-where most rodents keep 
entrance. In the case of sacked 
grain, this is a particularly effective 
method of helping to prevent the en- 
trance of rodents because they just 
will not stay in the presence of even 
traces of Larvacide. Rather often 
treatment in the fall of the year will 


‘prevent most rodent damage through- 


out the winter. 


Control of Rodents 

In going after rodents in the build- 
ing, we use only about 4 lb per 
1,000 cubic feet. Much of the Larva- 
cide literature speaks about dosage 
on the basis of 1% to 2% Ibs per 
1,000 square feet of floor area, but 
the way most of the mill warehouses 
are piled with sacked material it is 
much better to use a minimum of 4 
Ib per 1,000 cubic feet of space. 
After all, sacked material is ab- 
sorbent and takes a great deal of 
gas out of the air without it being 
effective. The application of this 
% Jb of liquid per 1,000 cubic feet 
(a pint for each 7,000 cubic feet of 
space) can be done in warm wether 
by simply dashing the liquid out of 
open bottles directly over the sacked 
material. The liquid will not perma- 
nently affect grain or flour, and there 
is no action on the sacks themselves 





except possibly a dust spot as from 
any liquid. However, in cold weath- 
er it is desirable to break the liquid 
up more as by dashing from a bottle 
containing a_ sprinkler cork such 
as used by ladies in sprinkling their 
laundry, or by sprayinng from any 
good hand compressor sprayer. An 
overnight exposure is sufficient. This 
type of work is most often done over 
Saturday night, with Sunday morn- 
ing utilized for aeration and _ the 
gathering of carcasses. Larvacide 
evaporates into a tear gas with the 
result that most rodents work them- 
selves out onto the open floor where 
they can be gathered up without car- 
cass nuisance. 

In mill fumigation work, the great 
majority of the insect and breeding 
is found inside the machinery. Ac. 
cordingly, our emphasis is on machin- 
ery fumigation. As to the amount 
to be used in a mill, a good estimate 
is found by multiplying the number 
of elevator legs by 2% or 3—the re- 
sulting figure being the number of 
pounds of Larvacide required to treat 
elevator legs and connecting ma- 
chines, plus a small amount for the 
outside space. The Larvacide for 
the outside space is used mainly for 
sprinkling or dashing between the 
elevator legs on each floor, around 
boots in basement, against sifter 
stock, and over and around reels and 
purifiers. A good machinery treat- 
ment twice a year is ordinarily all 
that is required in the majority of 
mills. 

Spot Treating Machines 


When general machinery treatment 
as above or general mill fumigation 
at the rate of at least 1 lb per 1,000 
cubic feet of total space is employed, 
our recommendation in your section 
is that two treatments of varying in- 
tensity be made per year. The (first 
one should be heavy so as to take 
care of practically all insect life, and 
should be made during the first week 
in May. It is very true that you 
do not have any serious infestation 
at that time, but the infestation is 
developing and within a couple of 
weeks will be serious. Treatment 
during the first week in May with 
Larvacide will kill most of the in- 
cipient egg life as well as adults and 
larvae, and you will be able to con- 
tinue through most of the summer 
without serious infestation. At least 
a machinery treatment should be 
made sometime in September. Occa- 
sionally it may be desirable to spot 
treat in a few machines in between 
such fumigations. 

Other uses for Larvacide are the 
fumigation of home gardens to con- 
trol nematodes, tomato wilt and other 
diseases. It is also used for the fumi- 
gation of tobacco and sweet potato 
seed beds, and for the fumigation of 
sweet potato storehouses to control 
rot organisms which may harbor in 
the houses from one crop to another. 
Special literature is available on soil 
fumigation and other uses. 


¥ ¥ 


Editor’s Note.—The foregoing a!- 
ticle is the text of an address pre- 
sented by Mr. Johnson at a meeting 
of District. 11, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, in Roanoke, Va., Oct: 
21, 1944. 
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Editor’s Note.—This article was 
awarded first prize in an essay con- 
test conducted among operative mill- 
ers in the Pacific District in connec- 


tion with the annual district con- 
vention. It was presented at the 
convention Oct. 10, 1944. 


ILLS in the Pacific Northwest 
M are most fortunate in having 

a large variety of excellent 
wheats. With proper milling they 
can satisfy the most exacting baker 
needs for pastries, cakes, crackers 
and bread, as well as all types of 
family flours. This is an ideal situa- 
tion from the salesman’s viewpoint. 
However, the miller with a one-unit 
mi]i to manufacture these various 
flours has numerous problems to solve 
before he can mill these products 
with success. 

| do not intend to go into lengthy 
detail on the flowing of the com- 
bination mill, but rather to pick out 
some of the most troublesome spots, 
with suggestions for their correction. 

There are a large number of roll 
corrugations available today, each de- 
signed to do a good job of breaking 
on the type of wheat for which they 
were intended. There are none, how- 
ever, that will do a perfect job on 
all types of wheat, and for this rea- 
son each miller has his own problem 
to solve. There are some suggestions 
which can be useful in picking the 
most suitable corrugation for the job. 

The principal business of the plant 
should be considered. For instance, 
if the products are mostly from hard 
wheat, a modified cut should be 
chosen. On the other hand, if a large 
portion of the products are from soft 
wheat, a sharper cut is in order. 
Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes will be found the most suit- 
able corrugation for the mill with 
the equally balanced trade. 

Climatic conditions, humidity, de- 
sired moisture on breaks, whether 
plant is at sea level or in the high 
inland country, all have their effect 
on the toughness of the bran, conse- 
quently a roll cut that would be ideal 
in Montana might not fit the job 
at tidewater, which brings us back 
to the personal problem. 

The cut selected must be somewhat 
sharper than in the conventional hard 
Wheat mill and for this reason cau- 
tion must be used in breaking the 
hard wheat varieties to prevent 
shredding and pulverizing the bran. 
Soft wheat needs this extra sharp- 
ness to remove the endosperm with- 
out too much friction or mashing 
action with its resultant heat, fine 
middlings, break flour and excess 
loads on the bran and shorts duster 
equipment. 

urification should be very com- 
plete in the combination unit for 
here, by proper grading, most of the 
shift caused by variation of 
the middlings in hard and soft wheats 
can be adjusted. The coarse mid- 
dlings on either type of wheat will 
work well on the purifiers with only 
Slight adjustment of the air currents. 
[he widest variations occur on the 
line break middlings following the re- 
dusting systems. The cloths on these 
purifiers should be somewhat coarser 
than would be necessary for hard 
Wheat alone. This will give sufficient 
Surface for the lighter, fluffy, soft 
wheat middlings as only a_ small 
amount of air can be used on these 


load 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


OBSERVATIONS ON MILLING 


By Alton E. Wiatt. Sr. 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Spokane 


stocks, most of the light fibrous ma- 
terial being removed by the floating 
action on the sieve. 

The third and fourth breaks will 
not have as many clean middlings 
on the white wheat. These purifiers 


must have plenty of air and care 
must be used in the cuts so that 
too much fiber does not reach the 


middlings rolls. 

Assuming the corrugations are well 
chosen and the purification properly 
balanced, there will be plenty of good 
clean stock for the first middlings 
rolls. In most cases corrugated rolls 
will give best results on this stock. 
Forty corrugations to the inch are 
most widely used. The advantage 
gained here can be seen by increased 


capacity of low ash from the first 
middlings sifters. The stock to the 
second middlings roll will have better 
shape, be cooler and consequently 
grind and bolt better. The wisdom 
of using corrugated rolls further than 
first middlings is questionable where 
soft white wheat is to be ground. 
Because of their soft, fluffy nature 
these middlings will float on corru- 
gated rolls once they have been 
broken down. Smooth rolls do nice 
work on this stock. 

In a plant of this kind the capacity 
is usually limited on hard wheat by 
its ability to reduce the middlings 
to flour while on the soft white va- 
rieties the bolting will limit the ca- 
pacity. 
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A sensible rule to follow in grind- 
ing soft wheat middlings is to grind 
all but no more flour than the sifter 
will bolt. By watching this you will 
be preparing the stock for the best 
results on the following reductions, 
cooler grinding, better bolting, and 
lower ash being the result. 

The bolting system should be as 
flexible as possible in all middlings 
sections; at least 25% total capacity 
should be scalping sieves, the cloths 
being as fine as practical. The flour- 
ing cloths on sifters must be prima- 
rily for hard wheat flour. The use 
of reels in a few key spots will fur- 
nish additional bolting surface where 
most needed on the soft varieties, 


(Continued on page 18a.) 





OPERATIVE MILLERS AND CEREAL chemists in and 
around Minneapolis held their first joint meeting Nov. 13, 
with Herman Steen, vice president and secretary of the 
Millers National Federation, as the principal speaker. Pic- 
tured above are a few of the millers and chemists who 
attended the meeting. The group in the upper left in- 
cludes A. N. Henjum, Victor Oliver, Walter Arnold and 
Mr. Oliver is with the Twin City Sep- 
arator Co; others in the picture are with the King Midas 
H. H. Collier, Atkinson Milling Co., and A. 
D. Wilhoit, Wilhoit Laboratories, are shown in the upper 
right enjoying coffee, cigars and conversation. The center 


Charles Clyne. 


Flour Mills. 


Co., Minneapolis. 


Association of Operative Millers. 
versity of Minnesota, is shown at the extreme right. 

The men in the lower left picture are R. R. Brother- 
ton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., vice president 
of the A.O.M., and Frank Schneider, Twin City Machine 
Shown in the lower right are W. M. 
Steinke and Henry E. Kuehn, vice presidents and co-man- 
agers of King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 


row shows E. C. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 
The center picture includes Mr. Steen with Dr. Betty 
Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Charles R. Veeck, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, chairman of District 4, 


Dr. C. H. Bailey, Uni- 
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Editor’s Note.—Following is the 
text of an essay which won second 
place honors and a prize of $50 for 
its author in the contest conducted 
by District 9, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. The essay was present- 
ed at the district organization’s an- 
nual convention recently. 
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E often hear the old repeat- 
ed phrase, ‘Back in the good 
old days.”’ We can interpret 


this phrase, so far as grinding is 
concerned, back to the days when 
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Mill Control Through Break Release 


By Marvin D. Jackson 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle 


the results expected were flour color 
and yield. A grinder’s reputation and 
pride were measured by his ability in 
attaining this goal. Then, even as 
today, when anyone writes or talks 
about grinding he is taking upon 
himself something which strikes a 
very vital spot in every miller’s mind 
and soul, for nothing can equal the 
pride of a man who can grind wheat 
to meet the specifications required. 
Since the “good old days,” due to 
the traditional American competitive 
ways of marketing the product we 
manufacture, several ‘somethings 
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GREENING WIRE CLOTH 
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new have been added” to our flour 
product. In addition to yield and 
color, there has arrived, protein, ash, 
moisture, acidity, loaf volume, dia- 
stase and numerous things with 
which the grinder has so much to do. 

If the grinder is to produce a prod- 
uct of uniform quality then it is nec- 
essary to establish a set of standards 
for grinding in the entire roll system. 
In order to attain this goal we must 
assume the wheat coming to the first 
break is of good, sound quality, prop- 
erly tempered and clean. The old 
adage, “quality has no substitute,” 
has proven itself many times to us 
in the milling of a good flour to 
please and satisfy the bakery and 
domestic trade. Grinding must be 
attained in conformity to the mill 
flow. This is the basis of our be- 
wilderment at such times when we 
try something the other fellows are 
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Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
¥ flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


DIABLEND is 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 
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doing and it just won’t work out for 
our mill. Roll corrugations and ‘heir 
condition will have a great be: ring 
on the results obtained. Due to the 
many methods and ideas applied to 
milling, a one-set rule cannoi hp 
applied to all mills but it is hoped 
the following ideas can be interpreted 
so as to be beneficial. 

When the grinder checks the lab. 
oratory report and finds ash is above 
specifications, his first impulse usy- 
ally is to open the breaks as soon as 
possible. This very clearly indicates 
we must have controlled breaking 
Controlled breaking means extract. 
ing the proper and exact perceritage 
of desirable stock from the wheit as 
it passes through the various breaks 
to utilize roll surface, purifier surface 
and sifter surface, which all in turn 
balances middlings distribution. The 
suggested method of measurement 
consists of the Ro-Tap sieve shaker, 
Tyler testing sieves and_ balance 
scales graduated to grams. The fol- 
lowing data applies especially io a 
mill grinding soft wheat. 

Sample calculations are as follows 
first break 185 grams, second break 
120 grams, third break 144 grams, 
fourth break 140 grams, fifth break 
160 grams. To arrive at the above 
calculations and the respective per- 
centages, weigh 250 grams which has 
been taken from under the break roll 
starting with first break, then second 
break, and on to third, four and fifth. 

It is necessary, on arriving at 
standard extractions, to give careful 
attention to the size of wire mesh to 
be used. A number 20 used one time 
and a number 22 the next will not 
obtain the same percentage. 

Place the sample or samples in the 
sieves, put in the Ro-Tap sifter and 
shake a fixed period of time. ‘Then 
weigh the overs, or stock remaining 
on the sieves. The per cent of ex- 
traction can now be made up as fol- 
lows: 

Overs of Breaks 
185 120 144 140 16( 












8 730 J 
Percentage Extraction 


Assuming we have the breaks set 
to the above figures, we can next ar- 
rive at the percentages being ex- 
tracted. A suggested aid, to save 
both time and paper, is the use of 
the slide rule. By dividing 185 (the 
overs of first break) by 250 (the 
amount weighed) the result is 74. 
This is the per cent of overs, and can 
be placed at the right hand side of 
the first break square. The per cent 
of extraction is 26.0. This result to 
be placed at the bottom of the first 
break square. By the same pro- 
cedure we can arrive at the per cent 
of overs from the sample of the re- 
maining breaks. Second break would 
be 120+250=48. It is desirous t0 
know the extraction being taken 
from the wheat itself and in order to 
arrive at this figure it is—48*74 
which is 35.5 and by subtracting 35.5 
from 74 the result is 38.5. We place 
this in the percentage column below 
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at ce bags were brought out of the kitchen by an entirely new conception of bag material 


design. Gay prints, tints, pillowcases, and similar unusual bag fabric ideas inaugurated by 
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Percy Kent won nation-wide ready acceptance. 


ar With the war, design developments necessarily have taken second place to production problems. 
ive But here at Percy Kent, we’re planning future bags of new materials which will be at home 
he : in any room of the post-war house... perhaps even some of fabrics not yet known to any of us. 


“a For the unexpected keeps us always on the alert. 


You, too, are no doubt getting your post-war sales picture into focus. We invite your inquiry 
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the second break square. By the 
same procedure we arrive at the fig- 
ures as shown in the illustration. 
Third break would be 144+-250=—57.6. 
57.6X 35.5 = 20.5. 35.5— 20.5 = 15.0. 
Fourth break 140+250=56. 56 20.5 
=11.5. 20.5—11.5=—9.0. Fifth break 
160-250 = 64. 64X115=7.3. 11.5— 
7.3=4.2. 

It will be noted at the right of 
the fifth break square we have the 
figure 7.3 which is the per cent of 
overs from the extraction procedure. 
Careful study of this figure in con- 
junction with the various wheat mixes 
will point out the results of true ex- 
traction. Accumulative error must 
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be avoided. By using the standards 
as has been illustrated, the following 
will show what is meant by accumu- 
lative error. When the grinder 
checks the granulations and finds one 
of the breaks heavy or light it will in 
turn change the percentage of extrac- 
tion on each of the succeeding breaks. 
STANDARD 


185 120 144 140 160 
260 IBS 15.0, 90 42 
Percentoge Extraction 
CHECK 
190 120 144 140 160 
8 | " ‘ - 42 » . ' 
240 IIS 55, 92 43 


/ 
Percentage Extraction 


The illustration shows first break, 
being 5 grams heavy, has reduced 
the extraction from 26% to 24% and 
has completely changed the extrac- 
tions on all breaks. Also note the 
bran from fifth break has increased 
from 7.3% to 7.5%. This points out 
the fact that accumulative error must 
be avoided. 

Control of the wheat being deliv- 
ered to the first break roll is another 
matter to be considered. It is impor- 
tant that the rolls have a constant 
feed at all times, and further, to 
know how much is being ground. 
This will be very beneficial when 
computing the yield. The conven- 
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season. 
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tional feed governor, while regulat. 
ing an even flow of grain, does not 
guarantee the bushels per hour bein 
ground on the first break roll. Fo, 
this reason, some sort of mechanica| 
device should be used to measure anq 
deliver a known amount of wheat 
to the governor above first break 
The following diagram is a sugges. 
tion: 
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The automatic scale is equipped 
with a timing device set to deliver a 
known number of bushels per hour 
to the retaining hopper. The feed 
governor is used to keep the wheat 
in the retaining hopper at a constant 
level. 

For the benefit of the operator, at 
a convenient place somewhere in the 
mill, a hopper large enough to hold 
two or three minutes’ run of bran, 
shorts and red dog, should be built 
on a pair of scales. Valves and 
spouting may be used leading to the 
hopper. After using, the contents of 
the hopper can be fed back into the 
bran or shorts elevator. An illustra- 
tion: 
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SCALES 


N&M FEEDER 


yo BRAN on SHORTS 
ELEVATOR 


To arrive at the percentages the 
following is an example: 

Grinding 100 bus per hour. 

Bran 96 lbs (2 minute weight). 

Shorts 84 lbs (2 minute weigh!). 

Red dog 24 lbs (2 minute weight) 

As the percentage check is for 4 
period of two minutes determine how 
much wheat is ground in the same 
period of time. It is reduced to 
pounds. 

400 bus per hour X 60 (weight of 
wheat) equals 24,000 Ibs. 

24,000 divided by 30 equals 800 lbs, 
or 800 lbs for two minutes. 


Oftal 


Bran 96-800 equals 12.0% 
Shorts 84=800 equals 10.5% 
Reddog 24+800 equals 3.09% 


204+800 equals 25.5% 
To arrive at the yield we have 
25.5% feed and 74.5% flour, so—1% 
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(Ibs to bbl) divided by 74.5 equals 
960.4. This figure is the mill check 
which is somewhat different than 
the packing room yield, however it 
is the true mill yield and by careful 
study it can be detected if either the 
bran, shorts or red dog is heavy or 
light. A high yield can and does 
come from any or all three. It can 
be pointed out if the breaks, especial- 
ly fourth or fifth, are grinding close 
the bran will be light, the shorts and 
red dog heavy, if the breaks are open 
the bran will be heavy, the shorts 
light and the red dog probably light. 
The red dog as has been pointed out 
is controlled some by the break grind- 
ing and is also affected by the grind- 
ing done on the reduction rolls in re- 
lation to the mill flow. 

The problem of percentages of 
clears can also be controlled to a 
minimum by utilizing the break con- 
tro! method. First by controlling the 
bushels per hour being ground. Sec- 
ond by adjusting the breaks to as- 
the mill flow to be uniform at 
The clears can be weighed 


sure 


all times. 

and the percentages determined 
in the same manner as was used to 
determine the offal percentages. The 
clears can, for convenience, be col- 
lected by using a bag and timing for 
a period of two minutes. To arrive 
at the percentages the following 


method could be used: 
ist clear 71.5 lbs (2 minute check) 
2nd clear 18.0 lbs (2 minute check) 
By using the figures as shown in 
the yield illustration it would be: 
800 Ibs (wheat ground in 2-minute 
period) 
204 lbs (offal ground in 2-minute 
period) 


lbs (100% flour ground in 2- 
minute period) 
71.5 lbs Ist clear divided by 596 
equals 12.0% 
18.0 lbs 2nd clear divided by 596 
equals 3.0% 
By dividing 89.5, the total weight 
of clears, by 596 the patent flour per- 
centage can be determined, and also 


596 





can be used to detect a possible error 

made on the clear percentages. 89.5 

divided by 596 equals 15.0%. The 

flour percentages are: 

PRUE Rita awebkeoeaes 85% 
LSUGIBEE ses caiedaeslecedes 12% 
CHE CORE os ssnk sie cai 3% 
100% 

Uniform middlings classification 

and segregation of various specific 

Streams in relation to ash and pro- 


tein are brought to a minimum and 
by properly scalping, bolting and 
purifying, the results being a mill in 
uniform operation. 

Some may think that the use of 
the breaking system is a plan to re- 
place the art and skill a grinder has 
gained by perhaps years of observa- 
tion and experience. However, the 
breaking system still calls for all his 
skill and observance inasmuch as va- 
riation in moisture, wheat varieties 
and wheat blends will undoubtedly 
call for some alterations in the break 
granulations. Grinding in any and 
all mills must be applied to conform 
to the mill flow on both break and 
reduction rolls. This points to the 
necessity of study, figures and facts, 
obtained to determine the granula- 
ons to be applied. 

When the granulations to be used 
are standardized and put in use, the 
grinder will appreciate the control 
he has over his entire mill and the 
benefits gained over the hit and miss 
methods used in the setting of the 
mill by guess. 

The necessity for controlled milling 
's more urgent than ever before. It 
1s absolutely necessary that the 





stream of flour being produced by 
a milling unit be a constant. In addi- 
tion to the variations we have been 
used to considering, such as ash, pro- 
tein and bleaching, we now have an- 
other to consider—enrichment. If 
enrichment results are to be uniform, 
the stream of flour must not vary. 
In my opinion, the ideas presented 
above can be of definite advantage in 
holding variations to a minimum. 





—~ -BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Normally about 98% of the starch 
production in the United States (ap- 
proximately 2,500,000,000 Ibs annual- 
ly) is accounted for by the wet mill- 
ing of corn. Since 1940 starch pro- 
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duction. has increased, the wet mill- 
ing industry having processed 130,- 
000,000 bus of corn in 1942 compared 
with about 75,000,000 bus annually 
prior to 1940. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Protection of Grain 


The protection of our vast stores 
of grain and dried processed foods 
from insect attack is of vital impor- 
tance to the welfare of this nation 
and the entire world. With an esti- 
mated production this year of 2,985,- 
267,000 bus of corn, 834,957,000 bus 
of wheat, and 1,145,060,000 bus of 
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oats, in addition to large yields of 
rice, barley, rye and other grain 
crops, the value of our raw grain 
foods can be figured in billions of 
dollars. The processing of portions 
of this vast store of raw grains for 
human consumption adds still more 
to its value. 

Investigations during the past few 
years by state and federal workers 
have greatly increased our knowledge 
of the insect problems connected with 
the safe storage of these food sup- 
plies, and the development by them 
of improved methods of storing and 
handling large surpluses of grain 
should insure against serious loss 
from insect damage. 





LD AMERICAN CUSTOM x 





TRIMMING THE 


CHRISTMAS TREE 


On “the night before Christmas, When all thru the house not 


a creature is stirring” excepting Mother and Dad trimming 


the Christmas Tree and the kids stealing down the stairs for 


a peek at their prospective booty, it is a good time to stop to 


greet our many friends with the Season’s Best Wishes and 


to thank them for their many kindnesses. 


The Christmas celebration is An Old American Custom, 


just as it is an Old American Miller’s custom to . . . 
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HE sourness of some fruits, 

| particularly the unripe, is due 
to organic acids. Citric acid oc- 

curs in the juice of lemons, cur- 
rants, unripe tomatoes and goose- 
berries. Tartaric acid is found in 
many fruits, particularly in ripe 
grapes, as acid potassium tartrate. 
Malic acid is found in cherries, ap- 
ples, raspberries, gooseberries and 
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Acidity and Hydrogen Ion Concentration 


rhubarb. Organic compounds con- 
tain carbon as a central element. 
Organic acids are developed in 
some substances as a result of bio- 
logic processes. Thus in the juice of 
apples, alcohol is first formed and in 
turn this is changed to acetic acid 
which gives sourness to vinegar. Lac- 
tic acid is developed when milk be- 
comes sour. The sourness of over- 
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fermented dough is due to the forma- 
tion of lactic and acetic acids. The 
rancidity which occurs in old flour 
and in certain types of damaged 
wheat is due to the presence of sub- 
stances which are acid in reaction. 


Two Classes of Acids 

Acids are divided into two gen- 
eral classes: the organic, represent- 
ed by those which have been men- 
tioned; and the inorganic. Common 
inorganic acids are: hydrochloric 
(muriatic), nitric (aqua fortis), sul- 
furic (oil of vitriol) and phosphoric. 
These acids are prepared by chemi- 
cal processes. As they are extensive- 
ly used in analytical determinations, 
a knowledge of their composition as 
well as chemical combinations is help- 
ful in understanding the fundamen- 
tal meaning of acidity and hydrogen 
ion concentration. As a rule inor- 
ganic acids are simpler in composi- 
tion than the organic. 


Chemical Formulas of Acids 


The shorthand of chemistry con- 
sists of formulas for the various 
compounds. Thus the formulas for 
the four inorganic acids mentioned 
are: HCl, hydrochloric; HNO:, nitric; 
H:SO:, sulfuric; H»PO:, phosphoric. 
The letters in the formulas represent 
elements, or atoms, thus: H, hydro- 
gen; Cl, chlorine; N, nitrogen; O, 
oxygen; S, sulfur, and P, phosphorus. 
The number written after a letter 
indicates how many atoms: of that 
particular element is present. It 
should be noticed that sulfuric acid 
has two hydrogen atoms while hy- 
drochloric and nitric have only one 
each. These hydrogen atoms are at 
the basis of acidity and hydrogen 
ion concentration. 

The formulas for most organic 
acids are more complicated, not be- 
cause of the number of elements con- 
tained but because of the way they 
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are combined. All organic acids con- 
tain carbon, C, and as a rule hydro- 
gen and oxygen as well as some oth- 
er elements. The formula for acctic 
acid is CHsCOOH, and lactic, CH. 
CHOHCOOH. The formulas for the 
other organic acids mentioned are 
still more complicated. The hydro- 
gen atom which is written firs: in 
the formulas of the inorganic acids, 
and last for the organic is the one 
which gives the fundamental acid 
characteristics. The other hydrogen 
atoms in organic acids do not con- 
fer any of the acid properties com- 
mon to all acids. This hydrogen is 
at the basis of measuring strength of 
acids and in standardizing for ana- 
lytical operations. This is also the 
hydrogen which is at the basis of 


hydrogen ion concentration. The 
shorthand for this term is either 
“H-ion conc.” or “pH.” 

Dilute solutions of acids, besides 


having the common property of sour 
taste, change the color of certain 
colored compounds. Thus all acids 
change blue litmus to red, methyl 
red from yellow to red, phenolphtha- 
lein from red or pink to colorless. 
This property is of the utmost im- 
portance in many analytical opera- 
tions and may also be used to indi- 
cate approximate H-ion concentra- 
tions. 
Bases and Salts 

Besides the acids, bases and salts 
are two other large groups of chem- 
ical compounds which should be con- 
sidered in connection with the un- 
derstanding of acidity and H-ion con- 
centration. The bases are also 
known as hydroxides. Bases, like 
acids, have a corrosive, caustic ac- 
tion, but in most respects they have 
properties opposite to the acids. Four 
common bases with their formulas 
are: sodium hydroxide, NaOH (caus- 
tic soda); potassium hydroxide, 
KOH (caustic potash); ammonium 
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“whad'ya Know, 
Brother, About 


BURG? 


Every TECHNICAL man is supposed to 
know his own field thoroughly and 
have a general idea of related technical 
fields. But few food processors have 
time to develop more than a sketchy 
knowledge of these related subjects. 





Take the bulkiness of salt—the specific 
gravily—which may vary rather wide- 
ly. A survey of various salt products 
from different sections of the country 
has shown that even salt of the same 


grade can vary up to 25% in bulkiness 
over a period of months. 
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Diamond Crystal processing engineers 
have eliminated this variation to a con- 


siderable extent through rigid control 
of crystallizing conditions and the most 
modern screening methods. Thus the 
various grades of Diamond Crystal Salt 
will not vary more than 4% plus or mi- 
nus—usually not over 2%. 





If you, as a food processor, are apply- 


ing salt by volume—through a hopper, 
for example, as in salting soda crackers, 
potato chips, and similar products- 

you can only achieve flavor control by 


using a salt that varies but slightly in 
bulkiness. Why not check the density 
of each shipment of salt you are using 
and see how much it varies in bulk? 
NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 

If t is the solution to that variable- 
fla problem, write our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
help you find a cure. Diamond Crystal, 
D \-4, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
--ALBERGER SALT 
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hydroxide, NH‘OH (ammonia water); 
calcium hydroxide, Ca(OH): (caustic 
lime). Na stands for sodium, K for 
potassium, and Ca for Calcium. These 
formulas show that these bases have 
the group OH in common but they 
differ in respect to the other ele- 
ments. Potassium, sodium, and cal- 
cium are metals. The NH, in NH,OH 
behaves as a metal in this connec- 
tion. A base is defined as a com- 
pound of a metal and one or more 
OH groups known as radicals. These 
are groups of atoms like OH and 
NH, which act together like an ele- 
ment. It is the OH radical which 
is characteristic of bases the same 
as the H is characteristic of the 
acids. The bases have the opposite 
effects on the colored compounds 
mentioned. Thus they change red 
litmus back to blue, colorless phe- 
nolphthalein to red and red methyl] 
red to yellow. These substances are 
called indicators since they will show 
whether a substance is acid or alka- 
line in reaction. 


Formation of Salts 

When a solution of an acid and 
of a base are mixed, they neutralize 
each other’s properties. The metal 
of the base exchanges place with the 
hydrogen of the acid and forms a 
salt and water, HzO or HOH. This 
is shown in the following chemical 
equations: HCl + NaOH = NaCl + 
H:O; HNO; + KOH = KNO; + H.:O; 
H.SO, + Ca(OH): = CaSO, + 2H.0. 
When an acid and a base are present 
in such proportions that there is 
just enough metal to replace the hy- 
drogen in the acid, the result will 
be a neutral salt and water. Thus 
the corrosive HCl and the caustic 
NaOH will form the neutral com- 
mon salt, sodium chloride NaCl. The 
OH combines with the H of the 
acid and forms H:O. 


Neutralization 

This process of neutralizing an acid 
with a base is the foundation for 
many important laboratory determi- 
nations. Thus in the determination 
of protein, the nitrogen is first 
changed to ammonia, NH:;, which in 
water forms the base NH,OH. When 
a standard acid is added to this solu- 
tion, the amount of ammonia and 
hence nitrogen can be calculated from 
the amount of acid used in neutral- 
ization. The neutral point is known 
when the base changes the color of 
the indicator. Indicators are there- 
fore substances in acid or basic solu- 
tions which will show when _ just 
enough acid or base is added so as 
to form a neutral solution. 


Ionization 
When acids, bases and salts are 
in a water solution, they separate 
into ions and the process is called 


ionization. Thus HCl forms the ions 
H+ and Cl—; NaOH, the ions Na+ 
and OH—; and NaCl, the ions Na+ 
and Cl- Thus the H+ ions come 


from the hydrogen of the acids, the 
OH— ions from the hydroxy] radical, 
OH of the bases. An acid is there- 
fore defined as a substance which 
produces hydrogen ions, and a base 
one which produces hydroxyl ions. 
Salts ionize into the metal obtained 
from the base and the radical ob- 
tained from the acid. Thus sodium 
sulfate, Na.SO, produces 2Na+ and 
so—. 


Strong and Weak Acids or Bases 

Not all the H in an acid or the 
OH in a base separate into the ionic 
form except in some instances of ex- 
tremely dilute solutions. The inor- 
ganic acids and corresponding bases 
ionize to a greater extent than the 
organic. This gives the basis of clas- 
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sification into strong and weak acids 
as well,as strong and weak bases. 
Strong acids or bases are those which 
produce a large amount of hydrogen 
or hydroxyl ions, and weak acids or 
bases those which produce compara- 
tively small amounts. The inorganic 
acids as well as the corresponding 
bases, mentioned in the foregoing, 
except NH,OH, are strong. The or- 
ganic acids are generally classed as 
weak. 


Atomic and Molecular Weights 


Atomic and molecular weights are 
convenient in this discussion. Molec- 
ular weights are the sum of the 
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weights of the atoms in the mole- 
cules. Since atoms and molecules 
are so extremely small, direct weigh- 
ing is impossible. The weights are 
therefore relative. Hydrogen is giv- 
en a weight of 1.008 which is so 
nearly 1 that for present purposes 
it can be considered ds the unit 
weight. Oxygen has a weight of 16 
which means that one oxygen atom 
weighs 16 times as much as one hy- 
drogen atom. The atomic weights 
of all the elements have been deter- 
mined and are listed in tables in 
chemistry books. If the formula of 
any substance is known, the molec- 
ular weight can be calculated by 
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adding the atomic weights. Thus the 
molecular weight of water, H.O is 
18.016, and of hydrochloric acid, HCl, 
36.465 (atomic weight Cl = 35.457). 
The molecular weight of acetic acid, 
CH;COOH, is 60.03 (molecular weight 
of carbon, C, is 12.01). The molec- 
ular weights of chemical compounds 
have also been calculated and are 
given in chemistry books. It follows 
that since each symbol for the atoms 
in a compound represents a weight, 
the formula also represents a weight. 
The gram molecular weight of a 
chemical compound is obtained by 
considering the numerals for each 
atomic weight as grams and adding 
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The case of the Missing 


“GINGER TASTE” 


Here are samples of two prepared gingefbread flours,” 
‘and, though we made bath justatike, one gets excellent results 


while products of the other ar& Jacking in ‘ginger taste’. 


a miller 


The case had an element of mystery at first, but Monsanto Baking 
Laboratory tests showed that the two samples actually were differ- 
ent. Gingerbread baked from one sample not only lacked flavor but 
did not have proper leavening. In making his product, the miller 
had used molasses from different shipments, one of which was low 
in acidity. Low acidity of the molasses led to poor results. The 
miller, unaware of this difference in his ingredients, could not make 
adjustments to compensate for it. 


The Monsanto Baking Laboratory will be glad to run pH tests 
on samples of molasses for any maker of prepared gingerbread flour. 
This is just one of many laboratory services which you may use at 
no cost and without obligation. Why not let us have a look at 
your problems? Monsanto Cuemicat Company, Phosphate Division, 


1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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all these together. This means sim. 
ply that the molecular weight is reaq 
as grams. Thus the gram molecular 
weight of water is 18.016 and of 
acetic acid, CH;COOH, 60.03. 


Examples of Strength and Weakness 


The strength and weakness of 
acids and bases may be exemplified 
as follows: suppose that a gram mo- 
lecular weight of hydrochloric acid. 
HCl, 36.465 grams, is dissolved jn 
a liter of water. This amount of 
HCl contains one gram of ionizable 
hydrogen. Suppose also that one 
gram molecular weight of acetic acid. 
CH;COOH (60.03 grams) is dissolved 
in another liter of water. This wij] 
also contain one gram of hydrogen 
which may be ionized. It is only the 
H at the end of the formula (H. 
COOH which is ionizable. Equal vol- 
umes of these two solutions there/ore 
contain the same amounts of ioniz- 
able hydrogen. Careful measure- 
ments have shown, however, that the 
solution of HCl contains many times 


as much hydrogen in the ionic form 
as the solution of acetic, CH,COOH. 
acid. Therefore the H-ion concen- 


tration is much greater in the HC| 
solution than in the CH;COOH op0- 
lution. However, in the amounts of 
hydrogen replaceable. in neutraliza- 
tion by a base the two solutions are 
equivalent. Ten ce of the HCl solu- 
tion or 10cc of the CH,;COOH solu- 
tion will require the same number 
of a standard base for neutralizing. 


The total acidity in the two solu- 
tions is the same but the active 
acidity or pH is much greater in 


the HCl solution. 


Normal and Standard Solutions 


Normal solutions of acids or bases 
contain definite amounts of replace- 
able hydrogen or of the radical OH. 
A normal acid solution contains one 
gram atomic weight of replaceable 
hydrogen in one liter and a normal 
solution of hydrochloric acid ther 
fore contains one gram moleculai 
weight of HCl or 36.465 grams. But 
a normal solution of sulfuric acid, 
H.SO,, contains one half of the gram 
molecular weight since there are two 
replaceable hydrogen atoms in each 
molecule. A liter of a normal solu- 
tion of sulfuric acid contains there- 
fore 49.04 grams H.SO, since the 
molecular weight is 98.08. rhe 
amount of a base in a normal solu- 
tion is obtained in a similar way. 
The molecular weight of potassium 
hydroxide is 56.11 and hence this is 
the number of grams of KOH in a 
normal solution of this base. 

Normal solutions of acids or bases 
are equivalent since in _ neutraiiza- 
tion, one atom of hydrogen replaces 
one OH radical. That is, a given 
number of cubic centimeters o! a 
normal acid will neutralize the sam 
number of cubic centimeters o! 4 
normal base. This holds whether the 
acids or bases are strong or weak. 
For the determination of the amount 
of a weak acid, like acetic in vinegar, 
it is best to use a solution of a 
strong base, and for a weak base lik¢ 
NH,OH, it is best to use a solution 
of a strong acid like HCl or H.sO 
While normal solutions have a defi- 
nite strength, they are not always 
the most convenient and hence stand- 
ard solutions are often used. A stand- 
ard base or a standard acid is 0! 
such concentration that the number 
of cubic centimeters neutralized rep- 
resent a convenient figure. In the 
determination of protein in wheat or 
its products, the standard acid and 
equivalent base are made of such 
strength that each cubic centimeter 
represents 1% of protein on the basis 
of one gram sample. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 








Thoroughly Tested, Thoroughly 
Proven in Actual Operation 
NOR-VELL HUSTLERS were first 


manufactured and put into operation 
three years ago. In plant after plant, 
their operation has been satisfactory 





and due to 


their excellent con- 


struction and engineering, are as good 


as new today. 


IOR-VELL | 


iIEVE 





We'll gladly send you 
a list of the many satisfied users of 


the NOR-VELL HUSTLERS. 





THE 


COMPANY 





&verything about the 


HUSTLER 


* BALANCED, 
* FREE SWINGING 


and 


* FLEXIBLE. 


It must be that way to do a consistent bolting job, to 
stand up and to get the maximum production. 


THE THROW of the HUSTLER is as flexible 
as your hand—it doesn’t move in quarter inches or 
inches depending upon adjustment. You can get 
any degree of throw you want. Just set it ac- 
cordingly. 


THE BALANCE of the HUSTLER is accom- 
plished by perfectly balanced construction and a 
driving mechanism that eliminates belt pull. The 
reeds are hung in such a way that there is no bind- 
ing or pull. It is free swinging as a loose rope. 
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* Merck also offers 
No. 36P—Vitamin Mixture. 
This is identical in composi- 
tion with No. 36 Vitamin 
Mixture,exceptthatSodium 


lron Pyrophosphate is used. 
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VITAMIN MIXTURES 
FOR FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


CONFORMING TO M.N.F. STANDARDS 3K 










*These are the currently released Millers’ National Federation min- 
imum standards for Vitamin Mixtures. 


ere. 





Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures offer important operating 
advantages in continuous feeding or batch-mixing. Smooth 
and free-flowing, they provide all the desirable characteristics 


needed to meet the miller’s practical requirements. 


Merck 
FLOUR-ENRICHMENT INGREDIENTS 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE—Synthesized in the Merck Research 
Laboratories, 1936. 


> 
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RIBOFLAVIN — Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


* a 2 
Dest othe Mhnd Stee ety "?S nad 


NIACIN — Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938, 


IRON — Iron by Hydrogen (Reduced: Iron) —One of the most assimie 
lable forms of iron. A special form has been made available by Merck 
for flour enrichment. . 


Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


STOCKS OF MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N. Y. « Rahway,N.J. «St. Louis, Mo. «¢ Dallas, Tex. es 
Chicago, Ill. + Seattle, Wash. + Kansas City, Mo. a 


r 


New York, N.Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis,Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Color and Strength of Flour 


By Louis H. Gibson 





HERE are two main points to 

I be looked at in the manufacture 
of flour. Color first and 
strength next. It might be said that 
the order of their importance is not 
correctly given, but when one calls to 
mind the fact that the darkest flours 
are often the strongest, it is not 
difficult to see this point. What is 
wanted is white and strong flour. 





Each of these men know V-90 from 
A to Z! They are Victor’s traveling 
representatives who contact the mill- 
ing industry. But more than that, 
they are men who have acquired 
much practical knowledge of self- 
rising flour problems through years 
of “‘shirt-sleeve”’ experience in the 
mill. Together, their combined per- 
formance represents over 86 years of 
service to the milling industry. Yes, 
these are the men you know .. . men 
you can depend on for counsel and 
help whenever needed. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


NEW YORK * KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS 
NASHVILLE * GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Plants: NASHVILLE * MT. PLEASANT, TENN. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


If it is very white and of very little a card or board, or a piece of glass, 
strength it will not bring a high price, and after pressing them down with 
or if it is very strong, and of poor a spatula, to dip them in water. 
color, it may be not so good. Such a process emphasizes the dif- 

One of the best color tests was ference in color, and makes it much 
first brought prominently to notice more conspicuous than in the dry 
by Emmerich Pekar, the author of dust. But this merely gives the com- 
“The Wheat and Flour of Our parative colors of the different flours. 
Earth.” His method was to place The doughing test gives both color 
side by side two or more flours on and strength. Of course it is not 


ORMANCE! 


\\\\\| {{/ 
Wass 
SIX YEARS 
OF IT HERE! 








e This month, V-90 celebrates another anni- 
versary ...the 6th... 

Since its introduction to the milling indus- 
try over six years ago, the manufacture of 
V-90 self-rising flour has steadily increased. 
In millions of kitchens throughout the coun- 
try ... under every condition imaginable... 
V-90 self-rising flour again and again has dem- 
onstrated its superior baking qualities. The 
outstanding advantages of V-90 “‘speak’’ for 
themselves... visible superiority where it 
counts the most... in the volume, color, and 
texture of not only biscuits, but a variety of 
oven products. 

The steadily increasing consumer demand 
for V-90 self-rising flour is a compliment which 
comes only to the product that has success- 
fully passed every test. Six years of continu- 
ous outstanding performance of V-90 is sup- 
ported by Victor’s 42 years of know-how in 
manufacturing phosphates. 


86 YEARS OF IT HERE! 





Harris McGavock—23 years Vernon Vaughn—18 years R. F. Cotton—13 years 





Ray Meleen—15 years Dick Atherton—12 years Glenn Fite—5 years 












so quickly done. One great 
noticed in doughs made by ; 
is that they make them to 
they get too much flour in 
tion to the amount of wate) 
This kind of doughing does no} 
the absolute strength or spo: 
of the flour. It works dull and 
and cannot show its better q: 
if it has them. A dough w 


too dry does not spring bac! 


show spongy or elastic qualiti: 
proper consistency cannot 
pressed in words, but with 
points practice will determin 
is correct. 

A dough which is neither 
nor too dry should be allowed 
a short time, to allow the g¢g 
of flour to dissolve, after w 
will show what there is in th 
One great mistake made by 
who are not experts is that 
not get the proper mixture t 
time; that is, they get it too \ 
then dip it in the flour, or ad 
from time to time until the 
consistency is obtained. Such 
ing cannot make a correct ex! 
the qualities of the flour. 
show it worse than it is ever 
For example, it will be dai 
the wet and dry dough than it 
be if the flour were all mi 
once, and furthermore it \ 
show its full strength. é 
thing that this kind of doughii 
is to make the flour sweat 
sticky in working. 

Under other circumstanc: 
would indicate that the flo 
dirty, that is, improperly purilf 


bolted. It is a very easy matter t 


make an appearance of a dil 
of from 25c to 50c bbl in two 
of equal value, or in two do 
the same flour. This may | 
carelessly, ignorantly or pur} 
If done purposely the above 
will accomplish a good deal 
two doughs be properly mad 
a difference can be made in h 
For instance, say a flour b 
doughing your flour against 


and desires to make it appear 


his is the best; he may doug] 
all right as to consistency, bi 
make yours appear weaker by 
ing it down; or a not umn 
habit is to allow the dough 
warm by holding it in the lh 


the hand while working his own 
the ends of his fingers. This | 


his flour cool and strong, and 
warm, soft and sticky. Anot! 
flagrant deception is to wo 
flour which it is desired to m 
sent nearer the body of the 
not on the ends of the fing« 
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rather up as much on the third joitl 


as possible. This makes a 
warmer and works it down 
than by working it as near t 
of the fingers as possible, whi 
keep it cooler. In fact, by w 
a dough this way, it can be 
a good while without letting d 
getting soft and sticky. 
thing which gives one flour 
nence in strength over ano 
by spreading it out thin and e: 
it to the air or a draft, which 
it cool and tough. 

Flour will work stronger in 
atmosphere than in a_ war! 
Cold water will make a doug 
out stronger at the first v 
than will warm water. Al 
little tricks of doughing can 
any permanent good, or a vi 
them any permanent harm, 


does no harm to know there are 


As far as the experience of th 
er goes, he cannot see that ° 
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ting them in the stove or 
ise. 
fact of one flour drying out 
than another of the same 
grade in this way does not 
, anything in reference to their 
qualities. For instance, take 
heat clear, and Mediterranean 
clear: the latter will almost 
ly dry out darker than the 
“But at the same time it 
a great deal whiter, and the 
ynal difference in the color 
wo flours baked will be the 
between the wet doughs. 
jiterranean flour will show 
the wet dough than the 
at, and proportionally whit- 
bread, but as said before, 
tz wheat flour will dry out 
er in the ordinary method 
s doughing tests. It is for 


son that the dry dough does 


PPL 

's Note.—This article orginal- 

red in the now famous book, 
Reduction Milling,” written 

by Mr. Gibson and published 
Northwestern Miller. Mr. 
discussion is of particular in- 
this time because of the 
ances made in the field of 
control, the subject of his 


y anything in testing two 
[f one knows just what kind 
they are made of it may 
im to tell something about 
ig, otherwise not. 
yranular, or large-grained 
e not as white in color as 
i1ined, soft flours. They show 
purities to a much greater 
The difference is in appear- 
The specks and impuri- 
of such a size as to be read- 
in the larger grained flours, 
this reason a_ soft-grained 
y contain a much larger pro- 
of impurities and yet show 
han the larger grained flour 
ch it is compared. But this 
reason for the difference 
The granules of a large- 
lour cast shadows, one upon 
r, in such a way as to make 
le appear darker than where 
nules are smaller and the 
less. To explain this, a 
ed looks lighter than a pile 
of the same geological 
Or, again, the flour from 
s shows whiter than the mid- 
hemselves, notwithstanding 
that it may not have been 
Say one was taken before 
rough the roll and the other 
[t is a mere difference of size 
of composition. The largest 
cast the heaviest shadows, 
sequently show the darkest. 
sale of flours in certain sec- 
the country this thing has 
et, more particularly where 
ly on the spatula and the 
iail. The writer has seen a 
et a middlings buhr by his 
say he had dirty middlings, 
millers generally have; he 


lers 


would set the buhrs so close that he 


mell then raise 
shade. This made 
lour, but the flour did not 
hite bread or a large loaf. 

t flour is not any particular 
the wheat berry. It is not 
as the bakers or clear 
id not as strong as the low 
We frequently hear it said 
patent flour is only made up 
arder or more glutinous por- 
the wheat. The low grade, 


them, and 
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or the flour from next the bran, 
would come as near meeting this defi- 
nition as does the flour from the mid- 
dlings in the present system of man- 
ufacture. In the old system of mill- 
ing with the millstone, and especial- 
ly the low grinding system, the mid- 
dlings were that portion of the wheat 
which was best calculated to resist 
the action of the millstone; that is, 
it was the hardest and most gluti- 


nous portion. 

The present system of making mid- 
dlings with corrugated rolls does not 
depend upon the varying hardness of 
the different portions of the wheat 
to make middlings. 


Of course where 


the wheat is harder it will be more 
brittle; but by this system the mak- 
ing of the middlings is not merely an 
incident in the manufacture of flour. 
It is the principal purpose in the re- 
duction of wheat by corrugated rolls; 
and by this method the wheat is 
broken into middlings, not ground 
into flour with a portion incidentally 
remaining as middlings, because of 
its hardness. For this reason pat- 
ent flour, or the flour made from 
middlings, according to the present 
methods, does not necessarily mean 
that it is the flour from any particu- 
lar part of the wheat berry, as is 
frequently understood. 
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FAULTY WIRING A HAZARD 

Light wiring is almost as serious a 
hazard as power wiring.’ Here again 
the superiority of rigid conduit over 
open or other sub-standard forms of 


wiring should be emphasized. If 
light wiring is open construction, it is 
important that all wires be kept 


tightened up with proper insulating 
supports, never allowing wires to sag 
or come in contact with piping or 
metal of any kind. Do not over-fuse 
light circuits, fuses on  110-volt 
branch circuits should not exceed 15 
amperes or 10 amperes on 220-volt 
circuits. 
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the way to put adequate flour-enrich- 
ment on ice—safe, solid ‘“‘ice’’ that will never 
give you cause for concern! 
Just trust the enrichment job to Purple Label, 
Yellow Label or Red Label 
Use as recommended, and keep your enrichment 
levels as precisely right as a champion skater’s 


‘““VEXTRAM”’. 


‘“VEXTRAM”’ gives this protection of accuracy 
““VEXTRAM” 
antees more than a 10% safety factor of re- 
quired nutrients in enriched flour. Its free-flowing 
qualities and unique starch carriers* improve 
feeding and assure uniform distribution of nutri- 


abel itself guar- 


ents. And it adds extremely little ash. 


By using ‘““‘VEXTRAM” you can enjoy this 


Purple Label, Yellow Label and Red Label‘“‘VEXTRAM" conform to Recommendations of the Technical Com- 
mittee of the Millers’ National Federation which provides for a 10% safety factorin flour-enrichment mixtures. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK LIVERY AT NEW YORK 


CHICA 


MO ENVER § AN SAN 


KANSAS CITY 


**Winthrop Chemical Company 
ceived its 
achievement in 


ya 


WINTHROP 


ev WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., inc. \ 


FRANCISS 





on-the-beam, high-level accuracy at lower 
cost than you could maintain the additional 
control needed to safeguard minimum en- 
richment. Write for price schedule now. 
For special information, consult our Tech- 
nical Sales Service. 


*Combinationof carriers, developed 
and first used by Winthrop Chem- 


ical Company, Ine. 





Address Inquiries to 
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170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Milling Observations 











(Continued from page 5a.) 


keeping the mill well balanced on all 
types of wheat. First and second 
middlings scalp should be as fine as 
possible, 58 to 60 grits gauze on the 
first, with 64 to 68 grits gauze on 
the second. This will clean up stock 
at head of mill. The advantage of 
this can be seen in the cleaner mid- 
dlings of the following reduction. 
There will be considerable good 
stock in scalp of these middlings 
which should be separated before re- 


WILL THE THOUSANDS of housewives who turned 
to commercially baked bread during the past few years go 
back to home baking as they give up their jobs in war plants? 

The answer will hinge to a great degree upon whether the 
word “ENRICHED?” is featured on your sacks and packages 


of family flour. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


turning to the rolls. A reel is ideal 
for this work. There should be four 
separations. First a dusting cloth 
9 XX to the third middlings sifter 
for rebolting, then about 68 grits 
gauze to the fourth middlings roll 
followed by a 44 to 48 grits gauze. 
These middlings should be purified 
before going to the fourth middlings 
rolls, the tail of reel to tailings roll. 
This disposes of scalps satisfactorily. 


Dusting Cloth in Sifter 


A dusting cloth in the bottoms of 
first middlings sifters about 72 grit 
gauze, with the throughs going to a 
dusting reel, will help to control the 
bolting at head of mill. While this 


reel is not essential on hard wheat, 
the flexibility of control it gives on 
soft varieties is very desirable. Using 
a 11 or 12 XX, as much as 50% 
flour can be salvaged on very soft 
wheats. The middlings from the tail 
of this reel will be free from flour 
and in good condition for further re- 
duction. 

The fine break middlings are al- 
ways a problem in a combination mill 
where these stocks are handled on 
sifter sections. Cloths must be used 
that will give satisfactory results on 
hard wheat, the first scalp to purifier 
to first middlings roll. Flour cloths 
should be fine enough to prevent free 
bolting with dusters in the bottom, 





Kitchen, courtesy of Consolidated Edison Co. : 


upon seeing it when buying either bread or flour after war- 
time regulations are rescinded. 

For best insurance that housewives will resume home 
baking, and use more flour than in any recent decade, take 
the necessary steps now so that ALL your brands of family 


flour will feature that word “ENRICHED” 


For during the period since January, 1943 when War Food 


Order No. 1 made enrichment of bakers’ white bread and 
rolls mandatory, the public has learned to appreciate that the 
word “ENRICHED” means higher value, will in fact insist 
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the overs of which go to purifier to 
second middlings roll, the throughs 
to third middlings roll. 

This leaves the soft wheat mid. 
dlings to be considered. These mig. 
dlings will have much more fioyr 
in them. To prevent overloading the 
sifter, some of this excess flour 
should be removed. A reel placed 
ahead of the sifter will do this satis. 
factorily, using a 12 or 13 XX ri 
cloth, one conveyor spouted to flour 
and the other with tail going to re. 
dust section. The amount of flour 
to be removed by the reel should he 
determined by examination of the 
stock as it comes from sifter. 


Amount of Flour Varies 


The amount of flour from the bran 
and shorts dusters varies greatly on 
the different varieties of wheat ‘o be 
ground and should have plenty of 
flexibility in order to be properly bolt- 
ed. Most plants use reels for this 
work, cutting them back and forth 
as the necessity requires. However. 
when a sifter is used for this pur. 
pose a reel placed ahead of sifter 
section will give the additional! bolt- 
ing surface and flexibility of contro] 
so urgently needed, if this stock js 
to be handled efficiently. 





Labor Relations 











(Continued from page 3a.) 
the proper handling of men under 
present conditions. 
“Hard-Boiled” Foreman Must Go 


The “hard-boiled” foreman who 
could throw a man out of a job be- 


cause he did not like him is out- 
dated and has to be eliminated. If 
any of us have such men in our em- 
ploy and do not get them properly 


straightened out, it just means more 
labor trouble, and labor trouble fo 
one of us finally means labor trouble 
for all of us. 

The absorption into industry of 
the many men who will be available 
from the armed services and from 
war plants will give us an oppor- 
tunity to correct another situation in 
our industry. We have not only neg- 
lected to provide training for millers 
but we have neglected to develop 
men for management of plants and 
divisions of our business. Our indus- 
try is not much different from many 
other industries in this respect. It 
is the old story of the forgotten 
white collar man. The salesman has 
been able to show by his individual 
record what value should be placed 
on his services, but the men we de- 
pend on to run the business end of 
our companies have been so neglected 
that we are not attracting the right 
kind of talent for development into 
executive positions. Therefore, we 
turn to the sales departmenis for 
executives and that is not all good. 
Perhaps if we had more men trained 
as business men, with the _ proper 
knowledge of the value of margins 
on the goods we sell, we might have 
less emphasis on volume. 

Summing up our personne! prob- 
lems, we have: 

1. Proper placement of service 
men. 
. Training of millers. 
. Development of executives. 
. Training of foremen. 
. Co-operation in labor rele 
tions. 

I am not listing these in the ordef 
of their importance. The _ propel 
placement of the service men should, 
of course, stay at the top of the list 
but any of the other items may 
most important to any one company 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Electric Motor Care 


e To Preserve the Muscles 
of Your Plant, Follow 
These Ten Commandments 


\LECTRIC motors are the muscles 
E of industry and if they are regu- 
larly serviced they will give depend- 
able, long-time service. But neglect 
leads to breakdowns, with consequent 
uptions in production, and per- 


inte! 
haps to fire. 

The following 10 commandments of 
motor maintenance should always be 
observed, but at the same time shops 
where motors are used should always 
be protected with suitable types of 
approved fire extinguishers. Vapor- 
izing liquid and carbon dioxide are 
suitable for this purpose since their 
contents are nonconducting and will 
not cause corrosion or otherwise dam- 
age motors. 

2 )pen-type motors should be 
blown out weekly; those operating 
under severe conditions, daily. Use 
no more than 50 lbs of pressure to 
avoid possible damage to insulation. 

2. Follow manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions in lubricating motors. ~- Too 
much oil is as bad as too little, caus- 


ing deterioration of insulation. 

3. Inspect bearings weekly or oft- 
ener. Feel temperatures, examine 
for excessive end play, and make cer- 
tain oil rings are working. 

4. Inspect brushes and commuta- 
tors weekly or oftener. Make cer- 
tain brushes are seated perfectly and 
commutators are smooth. Use prop- 
er grade of carbon brushes to pre- 
vent wear of commutator and reduce 
sparking. 

5. Where motors operate with ex- 
cessive belt tension, check the air gap 
between rotor and stator every week. 
A monthly check of motors in aver- 
age use is sufficient. Difference in 
the width of the gap around the cir- 
cumference of the rotor will indicate 
extent of wear on bearings. 

6. Where motor leads are exposed 
to view, check them weekly to see 
that connections are tight, well insu- 
lated and protected, and free from oil. 

7. Inspect ground connections 
weekly, keeping them tight and in 
good condition. This is for the pro- 
tection of employees, and for the 
proper operation of overcurrent pro- 
tective devices. 

















GRATEFUL SYRIANS line up to re- 
celve their rations of flour which are 
measured out by New Zealanders in 


Syria. The flour was sent as a gift 


by the United States to Syria. 


a 





8. Set up a regular schedule for 
overhauling motors. Most motors 
should be overhauled annually, while 
those in severe use should be over- 
hauled twice a year or oftener. 

9. Dismantle the motor for a com- 
plete overhaul job. Wash all parts 
with carbon tetrachloride or some 
other safety solvent. Paint the wind- 


ings with a good, oil-resisting insu- 
lating varnish. 

10. Keep the area around the mo- 
tor as clean as the motor. Arcing 
frequently ignites oily material that 
has not been cleaned up. 

When fire breaks out in or around 
a motor, shut off the power before 
attacking the flames, if possible. Do 
not depend upon the circuit breaker 
operating or a fuse blowing out, but 
shut off the power. This will mini- 
mize damage to the motor and pre- 
vent continued arcing from reigniting 
the fire. When the motor or con- 
ductors are dead, direct the fire ex- 
tinguishing agent into the motor or 
upon whatever is burning, just as in 
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any other fire. As soon as the fire 
is out, ventilate the area thoroughly 
to clear out smoke and fire gases. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Bran beetles do not lay eggs at 65° 
or lower. Grain weevils may lay a 
few eggs at this temperature, but 
little activity occurs until the grain 
temperature exceeds 70°. 
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We Design and Install FINE MILL MACHINERY for Millers of Fine Flour 


" ROTOMASTER 


* 


HIGH 
SPEED 
STREAM- 
LINED 


* 











4x17—Style “N”—Belt Drive 





* 


UNEXCELLED 
CAPACITY 
AND 
PERFORMANCE 


* 


The Rotomaster is not only a valuable addition to your 
machinery—it is a new and active member of your sales staff. 
It permits you to talk about finer flour, gives you a quality edge 
over those who are not quite so painstaking about their flour 


excellence. 


ROTOMASTER’S VITAL STATISTICS 


Combining all the best features of sifter 


construction. 


Suspended Sieve 
Square Sieves. 


Bottoms, 
Prevent Leaking. 


Box 
Each Sieve Complete 
with Built-In Channels and Carrier 
with Tops Plush-Lined to 


with Stacked 


Belt 


Furnished in 4, 6 and 8 Sections. 
to 27 Sieves deep. 

Top and Bottom Pocket Weights to In- 
sure Perfect Balance in Operation. 
Drive by Means of Pulley and 
Double Idlers Securely Attached to 


Up 


Sieve Box, for Top or Bottom Drive. 


THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 


2021 Pennsylvania Avenue 


Feed Milling Industries 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Milling Industry in South Afriea 





r [* asrica is a story of a South 
African who booked advance 
accommodation at a hotel in the 

United States and when he duly 

turned up the hotelier was surprised 

his guest was not of the negroid 
species. But that may be one of 
those facetious libels, another of 
which is the conviction that Ameri- 


By L. A. Motler 


cans believe Cholmondeley is pro- 
nounced as Marjoribanks. 

I had better make it clear from 
the start that by “South Africa” I 
mean the independent Dominion 
which calls itself the Union of South 
Africa. It consists of the provinces 
of the Cape, Natal, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, with (ex-Ger- 


man) South-West Africa as a Union 
Mandate and a prospective fifth prov- 
ince (which would be a nice change 
from its recent status as a fifth col- 
umn territory). The legislative (or 
parliamentary) capital is Cape Town, 
the oldest city, and Pretoria is the 
administrative capital. Johannesburg, 








You wouldn't know your cotton bags after mother 
gets through working them over into a dress for little 
sister, a set of curtains for the kitchen, or her choice 
of scores of other useful home pretties. 

Mother has learned that cotton bags can be con- 
verted into many attractive things to wear... that 
cotton bags provide a ready source of sturdy mate- 


rial for home sewing. 


National advertising in farm publications, in 
dominant home economics magazines, in 2,800 


= 
Gee on piefe 


by colling attention to this booklet in your own adver- 
tising if you are now packing your product in cotton 
bags. If you are not using cotton bags, talk to your bag 
manufacturer immediately—ask him for a copy of the 


booklet, and full information on how you may tie-in with 


this program, or write... 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


MEMPHIS 1 P.O. Box 18 


Leg HAS A NEW ROLE 


small-town newspapers, is increasing the interest of 
mothers all over America in sewing with cotton 
bags. It is building their preference for cotton 
bagged products. 

Tens of thousands of requests are being received 
for the 32-page pattern book, ‘'Bag of Tricks for 
Home Sewing,’’ which shows things to make from 
cotton bags. Many teachers are making the booklet 
a part of their classroom sewing duty. 


Howe Sawin 


TENNESSEE 
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however, is the largest and most jp. 
dustrialized city. 

Before gold mining, the prime jp. 
dustry was agriculture. In such a 
vast country with a sparse White 
population, it was inevitable tha 
many small mills with a localizeg 
clientele should arise. But after self. 
government was granted and indys. 
try became stabilized, bigger and bet. 
ter mills were erected. The govern. 
ment also set up some 30 grain ele. 
vators, which are under the aegis of 
the South African Railways and Har. 
bors (which also includes the air. 
ways), a state-owned undertaking 
Here is some preliminary data: 

Population: European descent, 2. 
500,000; non-European, 7,500,000, 

Number of farms (1935 census) 
101,277; millers, 951; bakers, 1,082. | 

The term “millers” includes both 
wheat and corn, commercial and 
gristing mills. The Wheat Board (of 
which more later), however, had only 
554 mills on its register as cor plying 
with its conditions of production, 4 
fair proportion of smaller mills only 
operate for their own requirements 

Statistics of production have pot 
been forthcoming regularly during 
the war years, but it may be taken 
that they differ very little from the 
1935 figures below: 

Area occupied by farms, 99,129,108 
morgen; under corn, 3,117,116 mor. 
gen; under wheat, 1,011,139 morgen 
(Morgen, just over 2 English acres, 

The production of crops was: corn, 
18,561,058 bags of 200 lbs; wheat, 4- 
912,375 bags. 

The main wheat producing areas in 
the Union are: Western Cape Prov- 
ince, 3,000,000 bags; Cape Province 
(other), 500,000 bags; Orange Fre 


State, 2,000,000 bags; Transvaal 
500,000 bags. 
Natal, which is semi-tropical and 


generally unsuitable for wheat, pro- 
duces mainly sugar cane and corn 
The highest wheat crop recorded was 
some 6,000,000 bags, and corn 27; 
000,000. 

Generally speaking, the wheats pro- 
duced in South Africa are lower in 


quality than those of the United 
States, Canada and Australia. How- 
ever, there is a college of agricul 


ture in the Cape which is concerned 
in seed wheat research. 

In 1938 a Wheat Board was con- 
stituted under act of the Union Par- 
liament and given wide powers, which 
have been extended by wartime regi: 


lation. These powers, in the main 
consist of: 
(a) Advising the Minister of Ag- 


riculture on grading, quality, packing 
and marking of wheat and wheaten 
products; (b) imposing levies on al 
wheat processed; (c) controlling im- 
portation; (d) prohibiting sales othe! 
than to the Wheat Board; (e) fixing 
prices to the producer,-and_ conse- 
quently to the miller, baker and con- 
sumer; (f) registering millers under 
conditions laid down by the Wheat 
Board and to impose milling quotas 


(g) registering owners of wheat 
threshing machines and_ requiring 
them to render returns of wheal 


threshed. 

The Wheat Board, under war CO0M- 
ditions, has also registered bakers 
and allocated quotas of unsifted meé! 
(war flour of 95% extraction) as wel 
as prohibited them from sifting the 
meal so allocated. In order to & 
force this ruling bakers are require 
to render returns of the quantity @ 
loaves made per 200-Ib bag of unsilt 
ed meal. The Wheat Board has Jal 
down as an average that 40 to 45’ 
extra weight of bread should be pr 
duced, e.g., 280 to 290 lbs of brea 
per 200-Ib sack. Should the unfor 
tunate baker not come up to thee 
requirements, the assumption is that 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 











is NO RETAIL JOB. Clean them out at wholesale with— 





—iingering traces repel possible newcomers for a long time to come. 


core ee §=FORESTALL INSECT TROUBLE 





LARVACIDE CONTAINER 


REGULATOR VALVE = 


lots of possible later trouble. 


turned, with 


ha iyeeicle 


50 gallon drums. 


Better Pest Control. 


HOW TO BLAST THESE WOULD-BE 
GUESTS... and 


avoid Carcass 


Nuisance 


DON’T DEPEND ON BAITS or TRAPS. KILLING RODENTS 


— penetrating, killing tear gas fumigant that 
f follows them into retreats and drives them 
out, to die on the open floor where car- 

casses can be swept up for disposal. Light 


dosage (economical), a generous pint or so 
for each 1,000 sq. ft. of floor space. AND 


TREAT 
INFESTED GRAIN WITH LARVACIDE 


Easily applied to grain stream incoming or 
in turning. Two simple methods shown at 
right. Used in time, LARVACIDE will save 


Treat grain in shallow bins that cannot be 


applied by sprinkling or spraying onto grain 
surface. Larvacide 15-Mix is put up only in 


LARVACIDE has served millers, elevator and feed men for more than twenty years. 
Effective, economical, easy to apply, it is also nonflammable, nonexplosive and_ its 
unmistakable warning of its presence, even at far below the lethal concentration, 
helps guard against accident. Conveniently packaged: cylinders 25, 50, 100 and 
180 Ibs. and handy 1-lb. Dispenser Bottles, each in safety can, 12 to wooden case. 
Readily available from = stocks in major cities, WRITE FOR LITERATURE on 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 117 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON @ CHICAGO e CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND @ OMAHA @ PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO., Ltd. Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary 








The Exacting, Dependable 


Omega Vita-Miser 


Saves you vitamin dollars— 
Saves you man hours— 
Gives you an exact product— 
Gives you peace of mind— 


Ask for interesting details. 


Omega Machine Company 
3409 E. 18 St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Representatives in Canada, U.S. A.: 


and 


Prt Suk Bortine C; " 
Grit Gauze 

















CANMORE BRAND 


Woven in Scotland 
under Swiss Technical 


Supervision from 
PURE SILK of 
the Finest Quality 


The Most Durable 
and Uniform in mesh 


68 Higgins Avenue 
WINNIPEG 







KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 


ROCHDALE. ENGLAND 
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PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
AND FINISHED PRODUCT. 


FNTOLETER 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


CO Sar HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
i CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 


Send for New Bulletin on Infestation Control 
ENTOLETER DIVISION 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 


1189 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 








MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 








IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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he is sifting the war flour for confec- sifted meal is 38s 1d and represents centers, which works out at from _ grades of bread were allowed: stang. apprecia’ 
tionery purposes, which is an illegal roughly a 70% increase on 1939 6,171 to 7,418 hours. The Wheat ard, standard mixed (i.e., mixed g 95% ex! 
proceeding. prices. True, the baker can get a_ Board states: “One of the most im- the mills), mixed (by the baker) sibility, | 
The housewife is not prohibited rebate under certain conditions, but portant problems in connection with crushed or cracked wheat, rye, com. future. 
from sifting the war meal for home _ these involve filling up the inevitable the rationalization of the industry, pound (for natives); all at 614d po, platant 
baking, or, at least, no proceedings Official forms, both complicated and apart from the question of the un- 2-lb loaf, with a specially lower pric. in millin; 
are taken against her so long as she highly inquisitive, with the demand economic situation of many mills, for “stales” (about 48 hours ojq) to all Dr 
does not sell the homemade product. that some of them must have a reve- which the Wheat Board will have to “Proprietary” breads were, withoy In con 
Although there is, for all practical nue stamp affixed and attested to solve, is the reduction of the number’ any reason being given, peremptorily that alt 
purposes, only one kind of meal or by a Commissioner for Oaths. of mills, and the reduction of the dis- prohibited to be manufactured powers a 
flour processed by millers for gen- The Wheat Board has set down parity between output and capacity.” Later on the standard mixed ang prehensi' 
eral consumption during the war pe- 7,000 hours as the average working Only a negligible quantity of wheat the mixed grades, as well as stales B out to | 
riod, the Wheat Board adheres to its capacity of a commercial mill per has been imported during the past were abolished; the former on the producti\ 
wheat grading schedules for the pur- year in connection with its aim of few years, and this mainly for the grounds that the bakers were no; [B® have to 
pose of fixing prices paid to wheat “rationalizing” the milling industry. use of biscuit making and producing adding the ingredients recommended [i and flour 
producers. The present price to the This capacity basis is reckoned on the macaroni and the like (mostly for (soy flour, dried milk, etc.) and were [ie has even 
baker of a 200-lb bag of No. 1 un- actual output of big mills in the chief Italian war prisoners in the Union). thus making “undue additional proj. JP or pric: 
The last recorded imports were in it.” The standard loaf was thus re. © ernment 
4 1939-40 (given as in 200-lb bags): duced in price to 6d per 2 lbs. In [B® js the w! 
; Wheat Customs Landed order to effect this comparatively ik planned | 
— duty cost 4 ge (a antes white a Was ‘ The So 
Hag * ares e government was advised to B® or has fo 
USE COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND Australian ... 092241 Gs dd 23xto26u Do ONS BETA 60 000,000 to th, MAN ce i 
Argentine 95,756 5s 4d 22s 11d wheat growers. b a Na 
BICARBONATE OF SODA Australian i we ao A branch of the South Afric n In. Fe ae A 
vsadeang or ee mer stitute for Medical Research has oc. J jeavin 
For smoother blending use this specially prepared mixture of Normally the Union grows enough cupied itself in tentative suggestions F pert adi 
U.S.P.; Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate. Free- wheat to fulfill its bare requirements, for an “enrichment” of the presenj B executive 
OF. ‘< < é Cc sphate. : . ° 
: , : Ere and sometimes the board is able to quality of flour, which is stated io see tha 
flowing, non-caking—especially suitable for self-rising flours. have a carry-over against the possi- have certain anti-calcium properties B provided 
Supplied in a variety of sieve specifications. bility of a drouth year. Thus, in’ So far as the writer knows, millers q right qua 
the 1935-36 season there was a crop are more interested in the possibility F (thus ass' 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY : gong bags of i oe with of an 85% extraction. At a sym. J feed), re 
‘ : ne Union consumption at approxi- posium of experts and others inter. © dries, ma 
taaiaapcnchae caning pnindeceteel lila mately 4,500,000 bags, there was a_ ested, E. C. Everett, mill manager of mg be 
GRANT BUILDING « PITTSBURGH 19, PA. carry-over of 1,500,000. During the one of the largest commercia! mills , several Cc 
Chicago . . - Boston oa + Oh BOG. s Fissmuegh ... New York . . . Cincinnati war years, somehow, production does in Johannesburg, produced loaf 4 powers O\ 
Cleveland . . . Minneapolis . . . Philadelphia . . . Charlotte not seem to have been up to scratch which was of 85% extraction. This gq aot withi 
. and a higher extraction was put into was partaken of by those present, jn- ' Board, ar 
. effect, with the institution of the cluding Dr. A. W. O. Bock, chairman own wate 
x “standard loaf.” Originally several of the Wheat Board, who stated his is, howe\ 
» makes so 
» quiremen' 
; matter 0! 
) has very 
Permaflux SPOUT MAGNETS a 
HAVE DOUBLE GAP! g Many 
a i . 
> Variet 
That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- a Develc 
> rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- : 
Bae ing contaminating metal. Two magnets in one; TWICE APPRO? 
THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. B iS Kors 
cade en 
PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. ® with vari 
> As an example, it requires a pull of 16 lbs. to release a “. & me Clark, a 
» 1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. SR E soph 7 
aa PERMAFLUX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of gL. P. Reit 
explosions and fire due to tramp metal. In addition, sav- § 1 sagt 
ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 5 q eae , 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. a all i Aavenoms 
me ; ested in w 
» he found { 
THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. | fi": 
. ia - ™ were incr 
Magnet open : > Blackhull 
for cleaning 29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. y. i resented 
® Clark’s vw 
® and since 
uted five 
Blackhull 
hull, Chief 
hull, the r 
riety of tl 
in other gs 
The ine 
time popul 
that farm 
wheat, say 
er yield a 
Blackhull 
In Addition to Standard Containers We win ae 
Offer Premium Packages with Sales Appeal. So winter } 
Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. in ro 
. plumper a 
= “4 Turkey an 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS yelloer 
i Manufacturers Since 1870 lage 
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agronomist 
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appreciation. He observed that an 
95% extraction was a future pos- 
sibility, but apparently in a remoter 
future. Nothing was said of the 
platant illegality of the proceeding 
in milling and baking a loaf contrary 
to all Dr. Bock’s war regulations. 

In conclusion it may be emphasized 


f that although the Wheat Board’s 


pe 5 


rs at the moment are fairly com- 


2 Prehensive, the board does not set 
© out to plan the industry from the 

productive angle. Millers and bakers 

have to make shift with what grain 
© and flour come their way. The board 
has even recommended a much high- 
Fer price to producers than the gov- 


Pie ak cs oa t= 


| ernment is prepared to pay, and that 


vyhole sum of their interest in 


is the 
planned production. 

The South African Baker and Mill- 
er has for some time been suggesting 
that millers and bakers should set 


up a ‘ational Council and ask for 
the transference of control powers, 
the Wheat Board as an ex- 


leavin 

pert advisory and consultative, not 
§ executive, body. Such a council would 
© see that the industry was adequately 


Poe Ce MT ee 


by sent 


provided with its needs: wheat of the 
right quality, flour of 85% extraction 


(thus assuring some measure of stock 
feed), requisite ingredients and sun- 
dries, machinery and spare parts. It 
is to be remembered that there are 
' several other controllers who have 


powers over the needs of the industry 
not within the scope of the Wheat 
Board, and each controller is in his 
own watertight compartment. There 
is, however, a Millers’ Panel which 


» makes some effort to see to the re- 


+ quirements 


of the industry in the 
matter of spares and so on, but it 


' has very little salutary effect on the 


Se 
WR RRS 


CRs Te 


SiteRe Na nie 


Be 


sae 


ae UR ease ss 
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somnolence of control. 


READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





’ Many Popular Wheat 
Varieties in Kansas 
Developed by Farmer 


PPROXIMATELY one third of the 
<i Kansas wheat acreage in the 
decade ending with 1939 was planted 
with varieties developed by Earl G. 
Clark, a private wheat breeder and 
farmer living near Sedgwick, accord- 


ing to a report by E. G. Heyne and 
L. P. Reitz, associate agronomists at 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
)} Station, in a recent issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Society of 
Agronomy. Mr. Clark became inter- 
ested in wheat when, as a boy of 15, 
he found three black heads in a field 
of Turkey. The seeds from these 
were increased and distributed as 
} Blackhull wheat in 1917. This rep- 
resented the foundation of Mr. 
Clark’s wheat improvement work, 
and since that time he has distrib- 
uted five other varieties related to 
Blackhull—Superhard, Clarkan, Kan- 
hull, Chiefkan and Red Chief. Black- 
hull, the most widely distributed va- 
riety of this group, was grown also 
in other states. 
_The ncrease in acreage and long- 
time popularity of Blackhull indicate 
that farmers found it a satisfactory 
Wheat, say Heyne and Reitz. High- 
er yield and higher test weight of 
Blackhull wheats compared to Tur- 
key accounted for their widespread 
use. The Blackhull wheats are not 


So Winter hardy as Turkey. 

“The kernels of Blackhull wheats, 
except Clarkan, tend to be larger, 
Plumper and longer than those of 
Turkey and almost never show any 
yellowberry. Chiefkan,. Red -Chief 
and Clarkan kernels usually are 
Smooth even when other varieties in 
the same test may be shriveled,” the 
agronomists explain. “Generally the 
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grain has a nice appearance and is 
attractive to both the farmer and 
buyer. 

“All of the Blackhull wheats are 
susceptible to loose smut and stink- 
ing smut, especially Chiefkan and 
Red Chief.” 

The men point out that Blackhull 
wheats have a rather short wheat 
meal fermentation time, thick bran, 
a short dough mixing time, and flour 
yield not as high as the test weight 
would indicate but which is satis- 
factory. Blackhull has been accepted 
by the trade as a hard wheat and 
Clarkan as a soft wheat. Apparently 
Chiefkan, Red Chief and Superhard 
are not equal to Blackhull in com- 





mercial bakeshop performance. 
Blackhull and its derivatives are 
the only types selected from Turkey 
by farmers which have gained such 
wide popularity in the hard winter 
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wheat area. Blackhull is unique in 
having higher test weight than any 
other variety selected from the orig- 
inal Turkey.—The Kansas Industrial- 
ist. 
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CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED: 
_ Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


‘$1. LOUIS + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER * BUFFALO 














vitamin in 


mortality. 


| All authorities in the field of animal nutri- 
| tion are agreed that it is of the greatest 

importance that poultry feeds contain 

adequate amounts of Riboflavin (Vita- 

min B., sometimes termed Vitamin G). 
| Inadequate supplies in the feed of lay- 
| ing and breeding hens lead to decreased 
| egg production, low fertility of the eggs, 
| and high mortality rate and high ineci- 
| dence of curled-toe paralysis in the chicks 
| produced. Insufficient content of this 
| chick feed results 


| growth, curled-toe paralysis, and high 2 


Many of the feed supplements for- 
merly used as Riboflavin sources are now 
in short supply, but fortunately ample 
| amounts of the pure crystalline vitamin 


| are available. But what is of even greater 


RIBOFLAVIN ror ENRICHMENT 
OF POULTRY FEEDS 


in slow 


both contain 1 gram (1,000,000 gamma 





importance — simple arithmetic will show 
that the pure Riboflavin is by far the 
cheapest source of this vitamin. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. offer for feed 
supplementation pure crystalline Ribo- 
flavin U.S.P. (1,000,000 gamma or mi- 
crograms per gram), Riboflavin Mixture 
No. 2, and Riboflavin Mixture No. 3. The 
two latter consist of intimate mixtures of 
the crystalline vitamin with calcium car- 
bonate or edible starch, calcium carbon- 
ate being used as the base for Mixture No. 


and edible starch for Mixture No. 3; 


or micrograms) of Riboflavin per ounce. 
Shipment of any of these products can 
be made at once on receipt of order — no 
application to the War Production Board 


for allocation is necessary. 











MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS e 





Chemicals For Those Who Serve Man’s Well-Being 


Chas. Pfizer & Co.., 


ESTABLISHED 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7,.N. Y. 
144 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Ine. 


1849 
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An ounce of preventive 


research is worth a pound 
of troublesome ‘cure’! 

Foop ReseARCcH LABORATORIES, INC. 
48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CiTY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 














The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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CLEAN Bags at LOW COST 
—with this DAY UNIT 


The low resistance of the DAY DUAL-CLONE Dust Col- 
lector — combined with a DAY-designed suction head — 
makes it possible to operate the complete, well balanced, 
single head unit, shown here, with a 5 H.P. motor. Think of 
the SAVING in power consumption over other installa- 
tions of the same capacity that use 15 to 20 H.P. 


TUBULAR CLOTH DUST FILTER UNIT can be furnished, when re- 
quired, as a secondary collector to capture very fine dusts 
that are not precipitated in cyclone type collectors. Com- 
bined with a DUAL-CLONE, this unit provides complete 
separation of fine dust. 


The DAY organization, with its long experience and its 
complete engineering, manufacturing and installation facili- 
ties, has a solution for all Dust Control problems. Tell 
us about yours. 


The DAY Com an Uy | 
822 Third Ave. N. E., Sieasapall 13, Min CAV; 


In Canada—The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. D, Conteol 
613 Mcintyre Block, Winnipeg a 
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Bags That Can Take It 


HE war brought a need for con- Bemis Bro. Bag Co. developed , 


tainers with protective qualities closure for the purpose called the 


far superior to anything hitherto ‘“Aquatex closure” which has a te 
available. Supplies must reach the markable record of performance 
fighting fronts in usable condition. This consists of a tape made of 
The experience in the early months. starched crinoline laminated to 
of the war proved that.many pack- double napped flannel. The ape js 
ages then in use were unable to with- sewn on the bottom of the ba; when 
stand the grueling conditions of ac- it is manufactured and then dipped 
tual warfare. Vast quantities of sup- in special wax. The wax penctrate 
plies rendered useless by improper the crinoline and is absorbed by the 
packaging were piled high on foreign flannel and the sewing thread. }; te 
shores. Drastic revisions of packag- thus diffused between the plies of 
ing specifications for supplies going the paper in the bag forming a ply 
to our overseas troops were made _ by ply waterproof closure. T} » Same 
immediately by military authorities. method is used to close the top ¢ 
One type of container that stood the bag after it has been filleq at 
up well, probably because of its flex- the user’s plant. 
ibility, was the multiwall paper bag, Multiwall bags with the Aquate, 
but there was a need for a still bet- closure proved so successful that on 
ter bag. This need resulted in the of the large manufacturers of chenj. 
development of some remarkable new’ cals conducted a severe tes} under 
types of bags. Multiwall paper bags actual working conditions to sce hoy 
are now being made to withstand these bags and the Aquatex clogyrp 
conditions that in prewar days would would hold up over long periods of 
have been considered impossible. out-of-door storage. A carload of 
One of the bags developed is water- bags, packed with a water soluble 
proof and has great sturdiness and_ salt, was shipped by rail to a plan 
extreme resistance to moisture-vapor about 350 miles away. The irip re. 


penetration. However, no bag is bet-  cessitated several transfers, including 
ter than its closure. While multiwall a movement by car float which syb. 
paper bags could be made that were jected the bags to much rough hap. 
adequate in strength and with suffi- dling. On Dec. 15, 1943, the cq 
cient waterproofing qualities, there arrived at its destination. The bags 


was no bag closing method which’ were stacked on a platform out-of. 
would give the needed protection to doors. Bags have been taken from 
the contents. this stock for regular use in th 
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Quality 


eahr Quality Textile 
Bags not only dress up 
far product but pro- 
Hide maximum safety 
ind protection at low 
sost. It will pay you 
io specify Neahr Bags. 
























Burlap, Cotton and Paper 
Bags Since 1855 
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M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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manufacturer’s plant. The contents 
of every bag used so far have been 
found to be in perfect condition. If 
water had penetrated to the inside 
of the bags the contents would have 
dissolved. 

On May 2, 1944, after nearly five 
months of outdoor storage, bags tak- 
en from this lot were tested before 
a group of more than 30 members of 
the Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 
tion. The tests consisted of dropping 
the bags from a height of five feet 
on each butt, then on each edge, then 
on each face, and finally on each face 
over an 8x4” wooden block. The 
bags were opened immediately after 
the tests and the contents were found 
to be 100% clean and dry. Some of 
the bays are still stored out-of-doors. 
sleet, rain, sun and all the rig- 


Snow 
orous conditions of the New Eng- 
land winter climate failed to affect 
the bags and their contents. 

The development of this bag and 


the Aquatex closure is one of those 
achievements resulting from war ne- 
cessity which will carry over into 
peacetime as a real contribution to 
the better packaging of chemicals. 


Get Rid of These Main 
FIRE HAZARDS 


in Your Establishment 





Eight main fire hazards, all easy to 
correct, have been listed by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 
The organization suggests that it be 
the duty of one employee in each mill 
to check the premises regularly and 
report or repair all hazards. The 
chief causes of fires, the association 
bulletin states, are: 


Flammable roofs. All flammable 
roofs should be replaced with fire 
retardant materials. 

Defective heating systems. All 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


chimneys and flues and all smoke 
pipes from furnaces to the chimneys 


should be inspected and cleaned 
yearly. 
Defective electrical equipment. 


Keep all cords in good repair. In- 
spect extension cords regularly for 
“kink” damage, wear, splices, etc. 
Disconnect all appliances immediate- 
ly after through using them, coil 
the cord and put the appliance back 
in the cabinet or other storage 
space. 

Extinguish all matches and cig- 
arettes completely before discarding 
them. Keep matches in safe contain- 
ers where mice cannot get to them, 
and out of reach of children. Do not 
allow any smoking around combusti- 
ble materials. 

Keep gasoline and kerosene safely 
stored in clearly marked metal safety 
cans. Handle with care at all times. 

Keep all rubbish cleaned out con- 
stantly. Burn rubbish only on wind- 
less days, and only in protected ref- 
use burners. 

Provide metal containers for all 
cleaning cloths saturated with oil. 
Be sure that oil-soaked cloths are not 
allowed to accumulate. 

Call on your licensed electrician or 
electrical contractor to make periodic 
inspections of all wiring, motors, 
switch-gear and other electrical ap- 
paratus in your plant. He knows 
what to look for when looking for 
defects or fire hazards in electrical 
wiring and equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








The practice of keeping the bottom 
and top steps of a flight of stairs 
painted white will save many mis- 
steps, since the white steps are more 
visible. A better safety practice is 
to provide adequate lighting, proper- 
ly installed and in the proper places 
to illuminate danger spots. 
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The Seedburo line of Grain 
and Seed House Supplies and 
Equipment includes over 350 
different items . . . Moisture 
Testers, Fire Extinguishers, 
Germinators, Scales, Probes, 
Inter-Comm Systems, etc. All 
Seedburo merchandise is rig- 
idly inspected and fully guar- 
anteed. Government Stand- 
ards are strictly adhered to 
where specifications are avail- 
able. Send for FREE Cata- 
log No. 144. 





STEINLITE 


The Steinlite one minute moisture 
tester is fast, accurate, easy to 
use. Economical to operate. Cali- 
brated against official oven meth- 
ods. 


630 BROOKS BUILDING 








“TL PMENT 


COMPANY. 


" HEADQUARTERS 
EQUIPMENT 


i 





CALL-A-PHONE 


Inter-office communication system. 
Saves time; speeds production. 
You contact one or up to five 
persons while they remain at their 
work, Personnel can contact you. 





SCOOPS 


Rugged flour scoops made of blue 


planished steel. Handles in cen- 
ter to distribute weight evenly. 
8, 10, 12 and 14 inch lengths. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Ss 
Pormely ste reave 
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STONHARD WOOD FLOOR PRESERVATIVE .. . 


Preserves New as Well 
as Old Wood Floors. 


Restores Life and Resili- 
ency to Dried-Out 
Wood. 


* Prevents Cracking, 


Splintering and Dry- 


Rotting. 
Prevents Dusting. 
Waterproofs. 


Sanitary and Easy to 
Clean. 





| Quick and Easy to Apply . . . Just Brush on . . . Dries in 24 hours . . . Any Worker Can Do It. 








STONHARD 


Write for information and TRIAL OFFER 
881 Terminal Commerce Bidg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


COMPANY 


30 OTHER BUILDING MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS ... OVER 100,000 CUSTOMERS 


Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 
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Chain-Belt Kink 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


OT long ago a prominent engi- 

neering journal published an 

interesting kink on the con- 
version of a silent chain drive into 
a belt drive. 

A certain silent chain broke. A 
new chain was unavailable and there 
were no repair parts on hand. So 
the mechanic ingeniously made a 





“+ ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 





belt drive out of it by wrapping 
lengths of the silent chain around the 
sprockets and making them endless. 
That gave him fairly smooth faces 
on both sprockets and enabled him 
to use them as pulleys. In other 
words, the back of the chains be- 
came the surface of the newly de- 
vised pulleys. 

However, as written in the jour- 
nal the information published was 
incomplete. I wanted to know more 
about the drive, so I wrote to the 
editor for further data and it was 
furnished as follows: 

“The diameters of the sprockets 
were approximately 10 inches and 16 
inches, respectively, the diameter 
with the chain on, being about one 
inch greater. The width of the chain 
and also the belt was 10 inches. 





Jones-HetrretsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Kansas City 6, Missouri 




































MADE FOR SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE! 


Designed to take your 
product ’round the world— 
through rain, storm, snow, 
sleet, heat or crowded ware- 
houses, Hammond Overseas 
Bags meet all export speci- 
fications. They can be 
quickly and economically 
adapted to your product— 
NOW! 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA 
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The speed of the motor 900 r.p.m. 
There was a typographical error in 
the article: The horsepower of the 
motor was given as 20, whereas it 
should have been 75.” 

That gives me sufficient informa- 
tion to work on. Checking over the 
figures for belt drives and using a 
diameter of 11 inches for the pulley 
motor I get a belt speed of about 
2,590 feet per minute. This speed, 
according to tables for ordinary 
leather belting, should enable two- 
ply leather belt to transmit 62.75 h-p 
which as will be noted is fairly close 
to the 75 h-p transmitted by the 
chain. 

If a special tan leather belt were 
used, which is capable of transmit- 
ting 20% more power than the or- 
dinary variety, we get 75.3 h-p. In 
other words, if the maintenance man 
had had a special tan leather belt 
on hand he could have pulled full 
load—75 h-p. 

Of course it is quite possible that 
the back of a chain when used as 
a pulley will not pull as much as a 
standard pulley. So far as I know, 
no comparative test has ever been 
made covering that point. But since 
strips of chrome inside of a regular 
leather belt will pull more than the 
original belt in direct contact with a 
standard pulley, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the reverse—strips of steel 
on special tanned belting—will also 
pull more. Anyway, the kink is very 
interesting and I believe it will 
prove valuable to others. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





EARLY COLONIAL 
MILLWRIGHTING 

Some of the difficulties which had 
to be overlooked by the American 
colonists in establishing mills in the 
interior are exemplified in the erec- 
tion of one by Nathan Simonds at 
Concord in 1729. The crank for the 
mill was brought, upon a horse, over 


the trails from Haverhill, but broke 
from a flaw soon after. beginning 


operation. There was no blacksmith 





Our Best Wishes 
for the Season 
to Dou and Bours 


from 





Appraisal Service Company 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 


APPRAISERS 


Minnesota 


TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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nearer than Haverhill, and the ge. 
tlers hardly knew how to repair the 
break. Finally, however, they gath. 
ered a quantity of pitch knots, jp. 
provised a forge, and fastening the 
parts of the cranks together With 
beetle rings and wedges, after , 
good deal of difficulty managed ty 





weld the pieces into a whole. Thy 
repaired, it may be added, the crank 
endured for many years of hard 
service. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SAFETY IN 
HANDLING 
CLUTCHES 

HERE are two general Classes 
of clutches, the jaw or clay type 
and the friction type. The jay 
or claw clutch has projections on the 
face of both the sliding and fixed 
parts which engage in corresponding 
recesses in the other. It is a eon. 


venient method of connecting or dis. 
connecting a load where shock is of 
no consequence and where the speed 
is low. It is generally used for 
heavy, rough driving. Some authori- 
ties claim the jaw clutch is unsafe 
to use on speeds exceeding 60 revo. 
lutions per minute, because there js 


no gradual picking up of the load 
and it is difficult to engage the clutch 
whether it be of square or spiral 


jaw construction. The friction clutch 
is operated by cones, constricting 
pieces or expanding shoes. 
name implies, it connects power at 


As its 


full speed by the frictional resist- 
ance between the engaging parts 
These parts are generally brought 


together by means of a lever; the 


load is quickly brought up to the 
required speed without severe im- 
pact and there is little or no shock 


to the driven apparatus or machine 

Exposed clutches are dangerous 
and many persons have been injured, 
some fatally, because of contact with 
the rapidly moving parts. All re- 
volving parts of clutches’ within 
seven feet of the floor or working 
platform should be enclosed by a 
substantial and securely fastened 
stationary guard. Modern friction 
clutches are now provided with metal 
enclosures which guard the danger- 
ous revolving parts. 








Insect Control 








A general fumigation of mills and 
other dry food processing plants with 
hydrocyanic acid, methyl bromide or 
chloropicrin from one to three times 
a year, supplemented with local fumi- 
gation every month of all machinery 
in which milled stock accumulates 
will keep the insect population al 
a low level and facilitate the pro- 
duction of an insect-free product. By 
the judicious use of high-speed sift- 
ers or centrifugal force machines, 
milled products of fine granulation 
can be rendered free from insect life 
Coarser products can be treated by 
centrifugal force, heat sterilization, 
or fumigation. Centrifugal force is 
being used extensively and _ success- 
fully for the treatment of such prod- 
ucts as flour, meal, grits, semolina, 
corn meal, powdered soups, wheal 
germ, feeds, dehydrated foods, etc.— 
Dr. R. T. Cotton in the Journal 0 
Economic Entomology. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 

If grain can be kept dry, cool and 
clean, it can be stored for years with- 
out appreciable deterioration or 108 
from insect attack. 
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Whatever's the 


-EST BAG FOR YOUR USE 


...we make it! 
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Yor East Pepperell, Mass. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Wrauen you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of ail 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. If our 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


BEMIS BAGS 


Wr 
74 \ “BAG. 
"Y Compan 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + BuHalo + Charlotte 

Chicago * Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 

Kansas City » Los Angeles + Lovisville + Memphis + Minneapolis 

Mobile + New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk + Oklahoma City 

Omoha » Peoria - St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
Son Francisco + Seattle - Wichita » Wilmington, Calif 










BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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VOICE WITH THE RIGHT ACCENT 


7E have complained so often and so uncom- 
W promisingly of the official line on enriched 
white bread that it becomes an obligation and a 
sharp pleasure to be able to shift over from the 
side of criticism to the side of hearty approval. The 
occasion for this happy circumstance is the War 
Food Administration’s “Voice of Authority,” a 
series of six short recordings on the general sub- 
ject of nutrition designed for use in schools, fac- 
tories, women’s club meetings and on radio broad- 
casts. Some further description of this service is 
given in the news columns of this journal (page 
18), and details of how the recordings may be ob- 
tained can be had by addressing the Marketing 
Reports division of WF A’s Office of Distribution, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Each of the “voices” has something to say 
about enriched white bread. In fact, the series 
may be open to the suspicion of sophisticated per- 
sons that it is designed basically to promote bread 
enrichment. Precisely the right things, in our 
opinion, are said of enriched white bread. They 
give thi unmistakable and unqualified impression 
that it is good, not in relation to some other 
kind of bread but in itself. An old friend is pre- 
sented—_the good old Staff of Life, better than 
ever before. 

In the beginning of enrichment promotion, the 
official voices—and sometimes the voice of science, 
too — spoke with tongue in cheek. Millers 
have been compelled or persuaded, they said, to 
stop robbing the wheat of its vital nutrients. If 

| white bread was preferred to whole wheat (as if 
| it ever had not been!) it could safely be eaten if 
enriched. Definitely was it implied, however, that 
whole wheat was better. At least the alternative 
was always mentioned, and usually first: ‘Whole 
wheat or enriched,” with no explanatory “white” 
| to distinguish one from the other. 

Slowly, and even reluctantly as it has some- 
times seemed, the official line has changed. And 
now, at last, we have enriched white bread un- 
qualifiedly glorified for its own sake and in its own 
right, with no more rattling of the dry bones of 
branny-faddish contention. 


e@e°@ 
EDUCATION IN MILLING 


OSTWAR labor relations in the flour industry 
will not be confined to the comparatively sim- 
ple job of re-employing war veterans. In its larger 
aspects the problem involves the whole field of 
employment, and larger than either of these con- 
§ siderations is the over-all obligation of education 
s and research. 

Research is essentially a process of self-educa- 
| tion for the industry. The answer to where-do- 
we-go-from-here necessarily must influence the 
character and extent of that other important 
phase of industrial education, training of men in 
the mill. The combined problem is very much 
in the purview of the industry’s leaders. Current- 
ly the research item is on the agenda of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, and it is clear that mill 
; Management, long conscious of its shortcomings 
on the side of technical training, must speedily 
recognize the necessity for constructive thought 
and action along that line. 

Among the industry’s most forceful spokesmen 
on labor relations is Mr. M. F. Mulroy, executive 
vice president of Russell-Miller Milling Co. The 
full text of his recent address on this subject be- 
fore the Oklahoma Millers Association is pub- 
lished on pages 3a and 18a in Section II of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. Mr. Mulroy 
frankly assesses the situation that evolved from 
old misunderstandings between management and 
labor, culminating in the seniority rule that has 
grown out of unionization. This rule he describes 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


as a serious handicap to the industry since it pre- 
vents the training of men for the more important 
technical positions. In the absence of some con- 
structive reversal of this development serious dif- 
ficulties are ahead. 

“Training of millers has never been very effi- 
cient,”’ Mr. Mulroy reminded the Oklahoma mill- 
ers. “It has taken too long for a man to be ad- 
vanced to a position in a flour mill where his job 
really means something. Consequently, it has not 
been possible to get good men to go into this busi- 
ness with the idea of making it their life work. 
Most millers have been made out of men who 
just started in a flour mill and by extremely long 
years of service have become familiar enough 
with the operation of a mill to have the knowl- 
edge to enable them to become what we call 
head millers. When we could select the men 
even on the old basis, and advance them so their 
training was more rapid, we did get the best men 
in the industry for head millers. Now, with the 
seniority rule not permitting us to advance men 
excepting on a strictly seniority basis up to the 
point of becoming head millers, we find that men 
with any ability at all will not go through the 
long period of waiting until they have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming millers. Some mills have 
adopted the policy of training a certain number 
of men each year in their plants, but this is not 
general enough to provide enough head millers to 
run the flour mills of the country.” 

Precisely what is to be done Mr. Mulroy does 
not suggest. The Association of Operative Mill- 
ers has offered no concrete plan to mill manage- 
ment, and management as yet has none of its 
own. But it seems likely that the subject will be 
Millers National Federation agenda before long. 

The only educational facilities in this country 
outside individual mills are those provided by 
Kansas State College and Dunwoody Institute. 
The former, through a department of the school 
of agriculture, offers collegiate courses in milling 
technology, milling administration and cereal 
chemistry, and has as laboratory equipment a 
120-sack pilot mill. The latter, as an enterprise 
conducted jointly with the staff of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, offers a correspondence course in prac- 
tical milling to students who are mill employees 
and thus may make laboratory use of milling 
machinery in operation. 


e®e@ ®@ 
A BRITISH TRAINING PLAN 


HE British milling industry has long been a 

leader in the field of personnel training. The 
Joint Technical Education Committee of the Na- 
tional Joint Industrial Council for the Flour Mill- 
ing Industry has a comprehensive and expanding 
program. Now a national institute of flour mill- 
ing is proposed as an essential element in the in- 
dustry’s postwar program. A spokesman says of 
this plan: 

“The milling industry is already a leader in 
progressive national thinking and planning, and 
has manifested its belief in technical values by 
the creation and maintenance of the Millers’ Re- 
search Association. The opportunity for further 
and wider progress lies to hand. It is the creation 
of a national education trust fund, wide enough 
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in its scope to enable the trades educational pol- 

icy to be completely reorganized and to place the 

industry in the forefront with the most advanced 
pioneers of educational reform. 

“We would organize ambitiously—desiring to 
establish, first of all, by appointing a director for 
education to control: 

(a) A nationally organized correspondence course 
for students with adequate teachers and ma- 
terial for study, supplemented by a lively 
students’ magazine. 

(b) To increase facilities through local education 
authorities at technical colleges for milling 
studies and ancillary subjects. 

(c) To inaugurate a scholarship fund, to assist 
students—that economic duress shall not re- 
main the bar to any student’s progress. 

(d) To establish good libraries of cultural as well 
as technical books at each mill. 

(e) To establish student laboratories under the 
direction of the mill chemists for technical 
students and other interested people. 

(f) To further research at all times and, eventual- 
ly, to establish a 
National home for milling culture, the crea- 
tion of a national institute of flour milling 
technology, a national college complete with 
a test mill, an institution worthy to be rec- 
ognized by the Board of Education as fitting 
to confer its own academic degrees in milling 
science and ancillary subjects, and a fitting 
home to house the work of the research asso- 
ciation. 

“How can all this be afforded? The greatness 

of the industry lies in its product. If we really 

believe this, then the product can justly pay for 
it. For the results to be achieved will redound 
to the ultimate betterment of the product. Thus, 
we can morally ask for a small financial levy to 
be imposed on each sack of flour nationally pro- 
duced. The income thus derived would make prac- 
tical many long conceived ideals.” 

e®e°e 

After looking the wheat flour subsidies up 
and down and reducing them editorially to the 
ultimate absurdity (when bread loses its ceil- 
ing) of our “paying taxes to pay subsidies to 
hold up the price of wheat so that we as con- 
sumers can pay higher prices for bread,’ New 
York Times comments: “This is Alice in Won- 
derland economics with a vengeance.” 


ee @ ; 
NO RECONVERSION PROBLEM? 
T is a jest these days that flour millers have na 
reconversion problem like most war plants but 
that they sure have a whale of a conversion prob- 
lem. Maybe the two things are one. 

Rightly or wrongly most of the sales pressure 
and resulting low prices that have featured the 
flour market in recent weeks have been laid at the 
door of a heavy rate of production and a resulting 
tendency of unfilled orders to slip below the very 
high levels that have been a characteristic feature 
of these wartime years. The trend of thinking 
seems to be that a high production level must be 
maintained regardless of the price concessions 
necessary to get the business. 

Should that idea become ingrained the milling 
industry will have a reconversion problem of ma- 
jor importance. It will be the problem of getting 
millers’ conceptions of sales, running time and 
order backlogs back to a peacetime basis before 
the industry has given away its shirt in an effort 
to maintain the present exceptional business lev- 
els after the conditions that made those levels 
possible have begun to fade away. 

There is no present evidence of such fading, 
although it is likely that the peak, or something 
close to it, has been reached as far as civilian 
business is concerned. When the downhill trek be- 
gins the first steps are likely to be imperceptible 
and the initial effects are certain to show up in 
a sales resistance before mill operations begin to 
feel the pinch. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








POETIC BIOGRAPHY.— Mentor Gra- 
ham abruptly and dramatically ac- 
quires historical significance through 
a biographical sketch just published 
by the University of Chicago Press. 
He is the man who taught Lincoln. 
The authors are Kunigunde Duncan 
and D. F. Nichols. 

In private Miss Duncan is Mrs. 
Bliss Isely, wife of The Northwestern 
Miller’s correspondent in Wichita, 
Kansas. She is a prolific writer on a 
variety of subjects, but essentially 
and most especially is she a poet. 
She writes, therefore, with poetic ac- 
cent. To a remarkable degree her 
biographical treatment of Lincoln’s 
teacher bears resemblance to the 
work of that other poet-biographer, 
Carl Sandburg, and the likeness is 
heightened by the fact that these two 
have an identical era to depict and 
a way of life converging upon closely 
related figures. 

Miss Duncan confesses that she 
never could have written this book 
if she had not discovered that she 
is a “seventy-eleventh”’ cousin to 
the Graham clan—still very Scotch 
and very much of a clan not disposed 
to talk to strangers. Not only are 
the Grahams and the Duncans of 
Scotch ancestry, but both have a 
Kentucky-Illinois background, and a 
Duncan once married a Lynn, of the 
family whose Elizabeth married the 
great-grandfather of Mentor Graham. 
This kinship gave Kunigunde Dun- 
can access to family records, old let- 
ters, photographs and the memories 
of people who had known Mentor 
Graham. 


@ T & Y Poet.—Miss Duncan spon- 
sors a weekly poetry center and a 
creative writing group, does Red 
Cross work regularly, gardens (both 
roses and vegetables), designs her 
own clothes, paints, manages a large 
house, and writes to two sons and 
nine nephews in their country’s serv- 
ice. Formerly she taught journalism 
at the University of Wichita. Read- 
ers of The Northwestern Miller will 
remember seeing her name attached 
to charming bits of poetry appearing 
on the Today & Yesterday page. 

The co-author, a teacher in Logan 
County, Illinois, long had believed 
there should be a biography of this 
shadowy figure, Mentor Graham, 
about whom not more than 20 state- 
ments ever had been published. Fire 
had destroyed Graham’s books and 
papers. The only way to fill in the 
gap was by word-of-mouth tradition. 
So the authors traveled more than 
7,000 miles in three states picking up 
pieces of the story. They inter- 
viewed more than 200 of his descend- 
ants, pupils and others who remem- 
bered him. So now he re-lives, re- 
markably and vividly reconstructed. 


@ Kin of the Branny One?—The 
authors do not say so, but it seems 
possible that Mentor Graham may 
have been related to that other great 
Graham, Sylvester, from whom bran- 
ny bread takes its generic name. It 
is recorded, in the words of one of 


the authors’ informants, that Mentor 
Graham boarded round and always 
carried a bag of whole wheat flour 
with him. He ‘“couldn’t abide white 
roller-flour.” 

There is much flavor and circum- 
stance of grist-milling in the story. 
Mentor lived and taught at New 
Salem in the hey-day of the his- 
torical Rutledge-Cameron mill with 
which Lincoln is associated. “That 
second autumn everybody helped with 
the milldam and the mill. Graham 
took his oxcart and worked with the 
rest, gathering the boulders from 
the little stream that flowed by the 
church. A sawmill and a gristmill 
would make eating and house-build- 
ing easier, attract more settlers... . 
A thousand cartloads, so legend says, 
they hauled and dumped into log-pen 
piers in the midst of the Sangamon, 
upon which the mill was to rest. 
Graham worked late into the night 
over figures upon the mill with which 
Cameron had asked his help. : 
Not long after the mill began to op- 
erate, foot and horse races began to 
be a regular Saturday afternoon 
event. . . Since grist could neither 
be brought to mill nor be ground on 
Sabbath, except sinfully, these con- 
science-quieting frontiersmen made 
Saturday their grist day and played 
like schoolboys while they waited.” 


@ Vanished Splendor.— Those who 
built New Salem on that level-topped 
bluff a hundred feet above the Sanga- 
mon dreamed of a great city that 
would be there, some day; “they could 
not have guessed that, instead, their 
little log village would decay, to rise, 
resurrected after a century, a shrine 
for all the wofld. Only a brief pag- 
eant was to be theirs, of oxcart and 
bar-share plow, spinning-wheel and 
gritter, well sweep and quilting bee, 
sulphur purgative and slippery-elm 
poultice—and young people listening 
to a redheaded and preposterously 
earnest and insistent schoolmaster 
down behind the town, a _stone’s 
throw from the graveyard.” 

The villagers who had helped with 
the mill had signed for either money 
or work. Money-signers had first 
turn when they brought grist. As 
Graham was a work-signer, he con- 
trived the scheme of taking tuition- 
corn to the mill as he received it, 
so that it could be ground between 
money-grists. Every few days he 
brought the meal away; and, as there 
was much more of it than he would 
need, he exchanged some of it for 
shoes and other locally-made com- 
modities. 

There is an amazing ingenuity in 
the manner in which the extraor- 
dinary collection of background ma- 
terial is woven into the story of 
Mentor Graham, the school teacher. 
The effect is something pretty close 
to a reincarnation. 


ee ®@ 
. . . Britain seems to have more 


survivors of the branny bread cult 
than we have in, this country, and 


By Carroll K. Michener 
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this in spite of the generally unhappy 
experience with war bread made 
from 85% extraction flour. Two re- 
cent outbursts: Sir Albert Howard 
—‘“‘We must substitute for the mur- 
dered whitish bread .. . a real bread 
made from home-grown wheat to 
which nothing has been added and 
from which nothing has been sub- 
tracted during milling. The use of 
this bread will soon help to prevent 
such common ailments as colds, in- 
fluenza, pneumonia and rheumatism.” 
British Broadcasting Co.’s “Radio 
Doctor”’—“It’s time white bread went 
the way of the tight corset, the 10 
petticoats and the _ pennyfarthing 
bicycle.” Medical Press and Circu- 
lar, apropos of this remark: “That 
is the sort of thing the Minister of 
Food ought to be saying, but won’t. 
It is perhaps natural that a minister 
would be disposed to pander to the 
public, but it is unpardonable that he 
should attempt to mislead it.” 


Monsanto Magazine speaks of a 
farmer driving up to the door of 
a Missouri grist-mill and asking 
for a sack of “rich” flour. What 
he wanted was “enriched,” of 
course. But was it vitamins he 
had in mind, or maybe something 
richer in the accustomed meaning 
of the word? 

ee ®@ 

Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, head of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s department of bio- 
chemistry, writing for Wheat Flour In- 
stitute’s “Food Facts,’ remarks upon the 
circumstance that, aside from the spe- 
cific courses given to a limited number of 
people interested in the scientific aspects 
of nutrition, very few general courses are 
given in our When these 
courses are offered they usually attract 
less than two dozen students, while sim- 
ilar courses in economics may have 1,000. 


One of the accumulating indi- 
cations that there is more basic 
food available in areas closely 
afflicted by the war than have 
been supposed is information that 
there is such a big supply of grain 
in Stockholm as to call into use 
sailing ships as floating ware- 
houses. 


universities. 


Even if you can’t make up much of a 
cargo, immediately, it’s a pretty com- 
fortable sensation to read the announce- 
ment on your desk that you may do it. 
The first advice of this kind that 
has been seen for a long time comes from 
the United States Lines Co., stating that 
its Australian service has been resumed 
and that it is now possible to begin mak- 
ing shipments of non-military goods. 


OUTDISTANCING THE DICTIoy. 
ARY.—E. V. McCollum, professor oj 
biochemistry in Johns Hopkins Uni. 
versity’s School of Hygiene and Pyp. 
lic Health, has contributed to Nutri. 
tion Reviews, published by the Ny. 
trition Foundation, Inc., some 
thoughts on “The Future of Nutri. 
tional Research.” He begins: 

“On undertaking to write this edi. 
torial it occurred to me to read the 
dictionary definition of nutrition, 
Funk and Wagnalls New Siandarj 
Dictionary, 1928, defines the word nu. 
trition as ‘the process by which 
growth is promoted and waste re. 
paired in living organisms.’ It would 
appear that space might have been 
saved by omitting the word ‘living’ 
A helpful explanatory note reads: 

“‘This process is preceded by 
chemical changes involved in diges. 
tion, absorption, and assimilation of 
food through the mucous membrane 
of the alimentary canal, and the 
transference of the nutriment to the 


required place by the blood and 
lymph.’ 
“The conscientious and _ sensitive 


biochemist with interest and enthv- 
siasm for nutrition studies will not 
be satisfied with the dictionary’s 
declaration that the process of nutri- 
tion ends with ‘the transference of 
the nutriment to the required place 
by the blood and lymph.’ He will not 
be willing to rest contended after 
the nutriment is dumped at the ter- 
minals reached by these fluids. In 
fact he is now convinced that it is 
at this boundary that the most in- 
teresting chemical processes begin. 
He will not rest until he has explored, 
by every device of which he can 
think, the processes of nutrition dur- 
ing the phases of assimilation of ab- 
sorbed nutrients into functioning tis- 
sues, the chemistry of intermediary 
metabolism, and the disposal of the 
end products of metabolic activity.” 

For nutrition, quite clearly, it’s a 
long road to Tipperary. 


Experiments carried on in 4 
British naval bakery are said to 
have revealed that white bread 
kept in cold storage was catable 
after more than eight months. 
Similar demonstrations hav: been 
made elsewhere in the world. Hold 
tight and the technologis: will 
solve the related problem of steles 
which bakers never have been able 
to solve by simple restraint: and 
less expensive devices. 

ee ®@ 

If you were wondering if the 
ment believes in advertising, and why, 
this fact may interest you: 40 of the 
women who so far this year have im 
quired about enlisting in the Cadet Nurse 
Corps have done so by clipping and send- 
ing in coupons from Eastman Kodak's 
magazine advertisements on the subject. 
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“Very Best™ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With our houses full of fine, select milling wheat, 
we urge you again to buy for quality out here in 
the wheat fields where we can assure you maxi- 
mum values and not merely minimum grades. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* 
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*Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exys Miture Co., Inman, Kan. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








‘““FRUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 




















Enriched | 





with Vitamins 
and Iron 


Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILky 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontariy 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 
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Canadian Industries Organize Export 
Association to Develop World Market 


Toronto, Ont.—The first annual 
meeting of the Canadian Exporters’ 
Association was held in the Royal 
York Hotel here, Dec. 1. Several 
hundred members from all parts of 
Canada registered. This organization 
is devoted to the job of finding out- 
lets abroad for Canadian products 
after the war. It has the blessing 
of the government at Ottawa, the 
boards of trade in industrial cities, 
the trade and daily press besides 
many individual Canadians who real- 
ize its importance. The department 
of trade and commerce in the Do- 
minion government is devoting atten- 
tion to this enterprise and its trade 
commissioners abroad are co-operat- 
ing. 

The forenoon was devoted to re- 
ports and proceedings of the associa- 
tion itself. After luncheon, James 
S. Duncan, president of the Massey- 
Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto, drew upon 
the experiences of his company in 
foreign trade in an address which was 
packed with relevant information. 

Financial problems, shipping facili- 
ties, industrial development, banks, 
export controls, commercial intelli- 
gence and other subjects all came up 
for discussion under the leadership of 
exports, following Mr. Duncan’s ad- 
dress. 

A dinner provided opportunity and 


full attendance for the speech of Hon. 
James A. MacKinnon, minister of 
trade and commerce in the govern- 
ment of Canada. Unfortunately, he 
was unable to be present in person 
owing to parliamentary duties at Ot- 
tawa, but Oliver Master, acting 
deputy minister, read his address for 
him. It contained the news that war 
control of exports is to be removed 
or relaxed on a wide variety of goods 
on Dec. 11. This applies more par- 
ticularly to trade with Great Britain 
and the United States. The announce- 
ment also said that the commodities 
covered would be several hundreds 
in number. These are all now in 
plentiful supply which removes the 
need for control. No cereal products 
were mentioned. Additions to the list 
will follow from time to time as the 
situation eases. 

Widespread reorganization of the 
trade commissioners service for Can- 


ada was also announced. 
The association elected S. E. Di- 
amond, Montreal, as president. Oth- 


er Officers elected were: vice presi- 
dents, J. L. Brown, St. John, N. B., 
George T. Cockshutt, Brantford, and 
R. T. Pinder, St. Catharines; treas- 
urer, A. A. Bolte, Toronto. 

The head office of this association 
is at 24 King St. W., Toronto, where 
A. F. Telfer is general manager. 


>> 


Canadian First Quarter Exports 
of Wheat Well in Excess of 1943 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that ex- 
ports of wheat and flour from Canada 
during the first three months of the 
1944-45 crop year are running about 
17,000,000 bus ahead of last year. 
Should this rate be maintained, Can- 
ada exports in 1944-45 will exceed 
the 344,000,000 bus exported in the 
preceding year. Efforts have been 
made by the Wheat Board to move 
as large a volume as possible of wheat 
into export position before the close 
of navigation on the lakes. How- 
ever, despite the uncertainty as to 
the size of total export shipments in 
the current year, Canada’s supplies 
of wheat are such as to ensure a sub- 
stantial carryover on July 31, 1945. 

On Nov. 1, Canada’s supply of 
wheat available for export during the 
remainder of the current crop year 
or for carryover amounted to 562,- 
700,000 bus. This balance is 68,000,- 
000 bus less than the 630,700,000 bus 
available on Nov. 1, 1943. The ac- 
curacy of these figures depends upon 
the precision of the estimate of do- 
mestic requirements during the cur- 
rent crop year. 

The probable requirements for do- 
mestic use have been placed as fol- 
lows, in million bushels: human food 
50, seed 30, industrial use 7, and feed 
73. This compares closely with do- 
mestic disappearance in 1943-44, ex- 


cept that the use of wheat for feed 
during the current crop year is ex- 
pected to be about 20,000,000 bus less. 

Canada’s surplus over and above 
domestic requirements is considerably 
larger than that of any of the other 
three principal wheat exporting coun- 
tries. The geographical position of 
this country confers upon her an ad- 
vantage over the wheat producing 
countries of the southern hemisphere 
in supplying northern European 
wheat importers. This is especially 
true during the present wartime 
scarcity of shipping. 

In addition to supplying a large 
proportion of the cereals required 
in liberated Europe, Canada is ship- 
ping wheat to India and other points 
in the Middle and Far East normally 
supplied by Australia. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD ALLOCATES SHIPPING 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian flour 
trade has been advised that an ar- 
rangement has been made with the 
Canadian Shipping Board to the ef- 
fect that in the future all space on 
Canadian steamers destined for Ven- 
ezuela will be allocated by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ot- 
tawa. Therefore, all such applications 
should be made direct to the depart- 
ment. In making this announcement 
the Department of Trade and Com- 








merce states that its concern is that 
space should be made available for 
flour and grain products on the most 
economical shipping basis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour mills 
produced 68,072 tons of millfeed in 
October, compared with 69,812 in Oc- 
tober last year. Output in the first 
three months of the current crop year 
totaled 199,721 tons, as against 200,- 
717 in the same period of 1943. Most 
of this millfeed is retained for feed- 
ing purposes in the Dominion, as ex- 
ports are rigidly restricted and 
amount to less than 5% of produc- 
tion. 
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Vancouver Movement 
Contingent Upon 
Shipping Tonnage 


Vancouver, B. C.—‘All we need is 
shipping tonnage,” is the agreed com- 
ment of Vancouver Grain Exchange 
members concerning a_ statement 
made recently at Calgary by George 
MclIvor, chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

Mr. MclIvor, approached by Alberta 
agricultural interests who seek re- 
opening of the Pacific export grain 
route, said the application has full 
support of his board. He was ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool and advised 
members that the board was using 


all its influence toward securing 
their request. 
“A winter export movement 


through Pacific ports would reduce 
the strain on eastern ports and pro- 
vide a natural outlet for Alberta’s 
big crops,” he said. “We are urging 
authorities to load wheat at Pacific 
ports within the limits of the avail- 
ability of shipping. There is a de- 
mand for every bushel of Canadian 
wheat which can be transported to 
the seaboard before the opening of 
navigation next spring.” 

Canada’s wheat carry-over, which 
was 353,000,000 bus last July, may be 
down to 200,000,000 bus by next July, 
Mr. MclIvor stated. 

Vancouver grain men hope that 
their pressure and that of the Wheat 
Board will persuade the wartime 
shipping authorities of the need to 
allocate more space to grain from 
this port. The grain is here and all 
the facilities to handle it. 

Last crop year Vancouver shipped 
17,668,286 bus of wheat, practically 
all to the United States. It was a 
little more than one tenth of the 
amount moved from Canada to that 
market. During the busiest prewar 
grain season, this port exported more 
than 95,000,000 bus to world mar- 
kets. 
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UNANIMOUSLY ELECTED 
Vancouver, B. C.—Ray J. Bicknell, 
manager of Gulf of Georgia Towing 
Co., Ltd., was unanimously elected 
president of the Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange at the first meeting 
of the newly elected board of trus- 


OE, 





tees. He succeeds R. C. Milroy 
the Milroy Grain Co. First vig 
president is Charles H. Grinnel] 


manager of Seaboard Lumber Sale 
Co., with Carl Halterman, head o 
Union Steamships, Ltd., as secon 
vice president and Stanley S, \. 
Keen of McKeen & Wilson, Ltd., a 
treasurer. J. H. Hamilton, who has 
been secretary manager since the jp. 
ception of the exchange, was returned 
to that office. Mr. Milroy is one of 
the new executives. 
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DOMINION CONFERENCE SETS 
NEXT YEAR’S CROP GOALS 


Winnipeg, Man.—Recommendations 
presented at the twelfth Dominion 
Provincial Agricultural Conference aj 
Ottawa last week called for an & 
reduction in wheat acreage, a 12! 
increase in oats, 10% increase jp 
barley, and a 33% decrease in rye 
for 1945. The review of production 
goals for the coming year covered 
grain, forage and livestock. An over. 
all increase of 3% in summer fallow 
was recommended, but no change was 
suggested in acreages to mixed 
grains, alfalfa hay and clover. A re- 





duction of 6% in hog production was 
suggested, while a 6% increase was 
recommended in the output of eggs 
and poultry. 





NEW TREASURER. — D. C. Mac- 
Lachlan, president of Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has 
announced that George A. Scrimger 
has been appointed by the board of 
directors as treasurer of the company 
to succeed R. F. Houghton, who re 
cently resigned. Mr. Houghton is 
leaving the company to take over 4 
business of his own in Toronto. Mr 
Scrimger, the new treasurer, has 
been in the employ of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., since 1922. For 
some years he was chief auditor o 
the company. Latterly he has occl 
pied the position of assistant mal 
ager at Port Colborne, Ont., where 
the largest of Maple Leaf mills is lo 
cated. He will now move to the head 
office in Toronto. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 











@ Cake Flours 


® Pastry Flours 








RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 






\isilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 



















A new development 
' which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 













igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





= 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
und WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


© 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 











MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
(Short Patent) 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS ° 
Flour, Grai d Feed Anal 
NE |_| ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES Mills at Sales Office 
31 North State St. Chicago, HI. ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Steady bake-shop habits; 


pleasant bread personality; 





a profitable friend . . . 
That is SUNNY KANSAS 


as you know it, or as you 
will quickly learn to know 


it when you use it in your 


bakery. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : $ : KANSAS 














MILO & KAFIR 
Sudan Grass Seed 
COUNTRY SHIPPERS 


FRASER MILLING CO. 
Hereford, Texas LD 4 


a 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


a 


We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 


Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 





Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 











LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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500,000 Bushels . . . 





ROM the toilsome, laborious 

gleanings of the women of the 
Latter Day Saints (Mormon) Church, 
begun more than 68 years ago, there 
has accumulated in the granaries of 
the church today a total of 500,000 
bus of wheat, stored away against 
the time of famine or suffering 
among the people. 

The story of the wheat storage 
program of the Relief Societies of 
the church and the many times it 
has helped the needy forms a dra- 
matic chapter in church history. 

In 1876, just one year before his 
death, President Brigham Young 
charged the women of the church 
with the responsibility of storing 
grain. Immediately accepting this 
charge, the Relief Society organ- 
ized sewing bees. The work was 
sold and the proceeds turned into 
wheat—all Sunday eggs were claimed 
by the Relief Society to add to the 
growing wheat fund — jellies were 
made, donated and sold in the name 
of the golden harvest—gleaning par- 
ties were organized among the Re- 
trenchment Society and Relief So- 
ciety sisters and men. 

Stored in permanent granaries orig- 
inally erected in the various wards 
throughout the church, this wheat 
has been drawn upon many times 
in the past decades to alleviate suf- 
fering and provide for the needs of 
the unfortunate. 

In 1880 a considerable quantity was 
loaned to bishops of many wards 
for the assistance of the poor. Dur- 
ing the drouth of 1898-99 in south- 
ern Utah this wheat supply was 
again called upon to make up a deficit. 
In 1906 at the time of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire, a carload 
of flour was sent- to the sufferers 
there. During the first World War 
more than 200,000 bus were turned 
over to the government at its own 
price for use during that emergency. 

The amount of $412,000 received 
from the sale of the wheat to the 
government was invested in bonds 
and other securities, the interest ac- 
cruing therefrom being used for ma- 
ternity and child health purposes. 
Many individuals, clinics and health 


centers have been aided by this 
fund. 
Now under the direction of the 


wheat storage committee this fund 
has again purchased wheat for stor- 
age, enough to fully sustain 85,000 


» » » in Permanent Granaries 


Mormons Store Wheat for Future Use 
By Glen Perrins 





people for one year in time of need. 
Most of the 500,000 bus of grain is 
stored in the large 33-bin elevator 
on Welfare Square in Salt Lake City, 
at Sharp, Utah, and in the elevators 
of the newly acquired mill at Kays- 
ville, Utah. 

Parallel to and complementing this 
long-time wheat storage program is 
the plan inaugurated and sponsored 
by the church welfare committee in 
the storing of a supply of food ma- 
terials of all kinds for the assist- 
ance of the poor and in time of 
need. Heeding the admonition of 
church leaders, individual members 
of the church have stored another 
vast quantity of wheat for emer- 
gency use in private granaries and 
cellars. 

Recently purchased and operated 
under the direction of the welfare 
committee is one of the finest and 
most up-to-date flour mills of its 
size in the west, located at Kays- 
ville, Utah. With a capacity of 200 
bbls of flour per day, the mill is 
able to fully supply the needs of 
the welfare program at present by 
operating but a few days each week. 

Milled at this Kaysville plant for 
the bishops’ storehouses throughout 
the church are a high grade of en- 
riched flour, whole wheat flour, 
cracked wheat, germade and pan- 
cake’ flour. It is planned to begin 
very soon the manufacture of poul- 


try and stock feed for the use of 
the sponsors of assigned livestock 
projects in. the various welfare re- 
gions. 

It is the objective of the church 
welfare committee that all grain 
raised on budget assignments for 


the welfare program be sent to this 
mill for processing and conversion 
into flour, stock feeds and other prod- 
ucts. According to estimates the 
cost of the transportation of the 
grain to the mill at Kaysville and 
the return of the milled product will 
be fully met by the screenings and 
the by-products secured from process- 
ing the grain. 

According to William T. Lawrence, 
manager of the church-owned plant 
at Kaysville, called the Deseret Mill 
and Elevators, this plant has as- 
sembled ‘‘the most modern equipment 
and machinery for handling and mill- 
ing grain in the United States. The 
milling process is under complete 
laboratory control, and all the wheat 





* WEST VIRGINIA GROUP LEADERS * 








Officers of the West Virginia Bakers Association re-elected at the recent annual 
meeting, left to right: Harry G. Fretwell, Cablish Baking Co., Charleston, treasurer; 
Earl W. Heiner, Heiner’s Bakery, Huntington, vice president; Fred Haislip, Haislip 
Baking Co., Logan, president; Oshel C. Parsons, Charleston, secretary. 


used for flour must first pass pro- 
tein, ash and moisture tests before 
being selected. Grain which does 
not measure up to the required 
standards for first grade flour is 
used in the manufacture of stock 
feeds and other by-products.” 

At one point in the milling process 
the flour is enriched, to make cer- 
tain that the flour which goes from 
this mill to the storehouses of the 
church is of the best and most nu- 
tritious quality. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHAWNEE SALES MEETING 


Shawnee, Okla.—A general sales 
meeting of the Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. will be held Dec. 12-14 at the 
Aldridge Hotel, Shawnee. Speakers 
at the meetings will include J. Lloyd 
Ford, president of the firm; Leslie 
A. Ford, vice president; W. H. Wil- 
liams, secretary-treasurer; O. F. 
Campbell, assistant treasurer; R. V. 
Boyer, advertising director; Floyd H. 
Bateman, general sales manager, and 
W. H. Williams and Owen S. Grim- 
mett, sales managers. The program 
will also include dinners, luncheons 
and a tour of the plant. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEA MILLING CO. SOLD 

The Lea Milling Co., Fairbury, 
Neb., has been purchased by F. H. 
Preston of Fairbury, who will take 
possession Jan. 1, 1945. Included in 
the transaction were the flour mill 
and two elevators, which will be op- 
erated separately from Preston’s Sur- 
Gain Feed Mills. Sale of the Lea 
mill marks the retirement of W. E. 
Lea from the flour industry after 
53 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Egg Support Price 
Set at 27c Doz. 
for 1945 


Washington, D. C. — Informed 
sources at the War Food Administra- 
tion say that Lt. Col. Ralph Olm- 
stead, deputy director of the Office 
of Distribution, will announce to an 
industry conference in Chicago this 
week that egg price supports will be 
on the basis of 27c doz for candled 
eggs and 24c for current receipts 
during 1945. According to WFA 
spokesmen, these prices meet legal 
requirements of the price support 
program. These supports are calcu- 
lated at 90% of parity, computed 
from average seasonal low prices for 
this commodity. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SECRETARY WICKARD SPEAKS 


The seventh annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association is being held 
in the St. Paul Hotel, in St. Paul, 
this week. Claude Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is scheduled to 
speak at the banquet the evening of 
Dec. 13. 





























OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled oats 


and oatmeal is active. Export demand is 
keeping these mills operating steadily. Sales 
are at the ceiling. Quotations: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 


oats and 
but this is 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled 
oatmeal remains disappointing, 
due largely to the mild weather that has 
prevailed in western Canada to date. Sales 
are small, and the small supplies on hand 
are sufficient to take care of the demand. 
Quotations: rolled oats, 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: 
Dec. 11 at $4.80 per 
packages $2.59 case, 


Rolled oats were quoted on 
100 lbs, bulk; 20-02 
48-0z packages $2.82. 
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A HUMAN SUPPLY TRAIN made 
up of Italian partisans picks its way 


through the debris-covered Ponte 
Vecchio while helping the allies car. 
ry flour to another section of thie city 


of Florence. The famous Ponte 
Vecchio bridge was blasted hy the 
Germans to prevent its use by the 


advancing allies. 





Feed Review 











(Continued from page 14.) 


with firmness in feed grain prices, 
tightened the millfeed situation at 
Kansas City the past week. De. 
mand increased and the open market 


offerings continued light for both 
prompt and forward shipment. Ceil- 
ing prices prevail for everything 
through March, but beyond that 


there is little buying interest and at 
times recently there have been hints 
that ceiling levels would have to be 
shaded to interest buyers. Colder 
weather strengthened the demand in 
the Chicago area and all offerings 
are rapidly absorbed. Mixers re- 
newed their buying interest after 
a period of relative indifference. At 
Buffalo and eastern markets, the 
millfeed situation is firm, with inquiry 
active, offerings rather light and 
prices at the ceiling. 

In the Southeast, offerings of bran 
are more liberal, but shorts are diffi- 
cult to obtain. Demand for shorts, 
however, is expected to slacken 
throughout the South, as many farm- 
ers are butchering hogs as the weath- 
er turns colder. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest, in- 
creased slightly last week, wiih the 


total output at the three centers 
amounting to 55,721 tons, compared 
with 55,408 the previous week and 


56,279 a year ago, according to figures 
compiled by The Northwestern Mill- 
er. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,264,837 tons, against 1,278- 





405 in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfced at 
the principal distributing centers r the 
week ending Dec. 9, in tons, w on 
parisons: 
7-Receipts— -—Shir nts~ 
1944 1943 194 1948 
Minneapolis ... ec 18,30 18,34 
Kansas City .. 150 $25 3,351 
Philadelphia . 280 200 
Milwaukee .... 30 oes 1,8 
Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output eport- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills 4 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points ! 


in sacks, with com crative 

previous weeks: 

Nov. Nov. Dec De 
18 25 2 9 

36,781 39,858 *17,1 


the Northwest, 
figures for the 


Five mills 37,446 


*Four mills. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








American Ace 


A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
5 in one of the West’s 
4 very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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' | FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
: FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 

F Geneva, N. Y. 

§ WHEAT 

* FLOUR Mills At 
z GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 











| King Milling Company 
eh Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
cessful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


a 








| DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 


a: 
933-5 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


a 











| THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Dec. 9, 1944, and _ re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ...... 
Private terminals 


1,561 3,366 4,122 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


21,706 1,561 3,32 


BS 
Co 


4,119 
2 





WOOD. Ss esacss. Saeeee 
Vancouver-New 





Westminster . 16,065 me 73 63 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

i Aer 8,077 35 533 
CHBFCRI 50800 1,878 om 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 P 
VICtOTIA 6 iveccce 763 ~ 

TORCRIS 2.66006 49,698 1,561 3,475 4,717 
YOAF O80 2.055% 41,496 604 2,467 1,571 

Receipts during week— 

Kt. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 10,356 267 1,112 95 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OTH GV. scree 168 45 11 

TOMES oseeasss 10,924 267 1,157 137 
Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

(OO er ee ee 10,126 37 597 1,079 

FUMED ose vecsaes 55 2 208 98 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

erm div. ise. 15 31 9 

TOUR ccc cenee 10,335 39 835 1,236 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 9, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 151,395 3,918 38,015 33,901 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
a ee a 1,713 é% 588 1,040 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Dec, 9, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 155,518 3,940 49,142 35,301 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OFM GiVi .coses 5,670 oe 675 810 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date Dec, 2: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ley 


Baltimore... 5,602 67 24 85 6 
Boston on ie as ae i 
Buffalo 11,733 822 5,557 $43 1,149 

Afloat 7,497 os 328 is ee 
Chicago 5,495 4,636 1,741 9,174 1,894 

Afloat .. 926 . se = 8 
Duluth 8,627 235 3,845 903 11,219 
Ft. Worth 13,496 159 164 16 90 
Galveston. 4,034 : 


Hutchinson 9,932 





Ind’napolis 1,246 1,365 177 62 ; 
Kan. City. 28,881 1,555 95 295 1,239 
Milwaukee. 931 110 3 ‘4 ,102 
Mpls. 15,428 357 1,838 1,700 8,717 
New Orl.. 860 1,290 62 : 56 
New York 770 6 7 2 1 
Omaha ... 9,611 1,538 850 $3 1,282 
Peoria ... 91 183 6% os 184 
Philadel... 2,050 01 22 ; 
Sa. Onmy «. 142 156 17 17 
St. Joseph. 3,603 678 365 6 47 
St. Louis . 3,886 903 153 39 192 
Wichita 6,094 2 1 “ 172 
On lakes... 1,983 140 

Total .143,094 14,439 15,388 12,879 30,397 
Total 


yr. ago 126,432 12,041 15,523 20,087 18,138 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 2, 1944, and Dee. 4, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 
omitted): 

Canadian 


--American—, -— in bond-— 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

2 i 2 4 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat. ...... 171,549 147,994 36,400 21,278 
COFM icocsess 13,678 12,156 eee as 
a ec 16,675 18,626 7,365 805 
4 Se 13,022 20,714 655 1,779 
Barley ...... 38,727 22,691 1,041 977 
Flaxseed .... 4,400 7,955 672 3,262 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Dec. 4 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 60,000 (235,000) bus; corn 
443,000 (147,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Dec. 2, 


1944, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ...... 3,702 oh 
BostOm .ocevcsecs 2,313 oe oe oe 
BUTS: ciccscese 4,797 1,402 429 105 
AMOOt .cccseee 9,172 4,356 217 640 
CHAO scaeewses 40 es 
BRORE cccvcess 1,001 1,475 es 
Duluth cccccccce 2 296 
Fort Worth .... 694 os es aa 
i Mee ree ee 1,719 1,719 69 60 
New York ...... 2,918 oe é2 és 
AMOR sccsccee 183 
Philadelphia 2,045 
TOtA@ls ...cccee 28,654 8,740 715 1,101 
Nov. 25, 1944.... 24,773 5,161 808 1,295 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


oO ee 
~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 


om 


; PRES Bice a LB ERE TE 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


































J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &: feu: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Harry R. Caldwell 


GRAIN BUYER—Harry R. Caldwell, 
who has been with the grain depart- 
ment of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, for several years, 
has taken the position of wheat and 
grain buyer with the Doughnut Corp. 
of America. His headquarters will 
be at the company’s New York of- 
fices, and he will also serve the firm’s 
affiliates, Mayflower Doughnut Corp., 
Domestic Egg Products, Inc., and the 
Mayflower Shops. Prior to joining 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Mr. 
Caldwell, who has been associated 
with the grain business for 25 years, 
was a grain buyer for the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Grain Co., at Omaha, and the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corp. 


DUTIES OF FOOD publicist of the 


erdonal & 


W. R. Parker, sales manager for 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
was a caller at the Chicago office of 
The Northwestern Miller last week. 
He was returning from a trip to Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis. 

* 

Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were Moritz Milburn, Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; G. 
Cullen Thomas, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Elmer W. Reed, Shella- 


barger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas; Earl 
J. Heseman, Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 

w 


Austin Morton, sales manager, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
visited the mill’s New York represen- 


tative, Francis Franco, during an 
eastern business trip. 
x 


Max A. Gibson, special soy repre- 
sentative, and John W. Merrell, serv- 
ice department, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, were among 
the milling visitors in the New York 
trade. 

e 

E. J. Thomas, in charge of semolina 
sales for the North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, was a Minneapolis visitor Dec. 7. 


H. J. Schinkel, manager of the 
Hartford office of Standard Brands, 
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Mary Kinnavey Moore 


Consumer Service Department of the 
American Institute of Baking now 
are being: handled by Mary Kinnavey 
Moore. Women’s magazines, class 
and trade publications now are re- 
ceiving articles on the use of bak- 
ery products. Pictures showing the 
use of these products in relation to 
other foods are being sent to the 
food editors of newspapers and press 
associations. The monthly bulletin 
of the Consumer Service Depart- 
ment is scheduled to be released be- 
ginning Jan. 1. It will carry hews 
of the work of the new test kitchen 
and reports and articles on nutrition. 


PILLSBURY AD MAN—Clarence F. 
Baker, recently of Chicago, has 


Inc., celebrated his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the Fleischmann Yeast 
Division on Dec. 8. His associates in 
his region observed the occasion with 
a luncheon in his honor and he re- 
ceived numerous messages of con- 
gratulations from friends in the New 
England baking industry. He was 
previously attached to the company’s 
Cambridge, Mass., office and, prior to 
that, with the Chicago office. Mr. 
Schinke! is active in bakery circles 
and is presently a member of the 
board of governors, New England 
Bakers Association. 

. 


Myron W. Eastwood, manager of 
the Boston office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., eastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inec., was at the com- 
pany’s Buffalo office on Dec. 4-5 for 
a meeting of branch office managers. 


* 
A. B. Zilar, of Joplin, Mo., is now 
working the Florida and Alabama 


territory out of the Nashville office 
of Shellabarger, Inc., Salina, Kansas. 
a 


Jack Morris, of the Cherokee 
Mills, Nashville, is back at work after 
spending several days in the hospital 
and a week or so at home with 2 
serious illness. 


W. M. Clark, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has been appointed district sales rep- 





Clarence F. Baker 


joined Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed mills 
division, Clinton, Iowa, as assistant 
advertising manager under M. E. 
Cook. He has had substantial ex- 
perience with advertising organiza- 
tions in the agricultural and com- 
mercial feed fields. At one time he 
advertising manager of the 
(Okla.) Milling Co. The 
company has announced that plans 
for a more comprehensive advertis- 
ing program to serve dealers and 
salesmen throughout the Middle West 
and on both coasts will be developed 
as rapidly as conditions permit. 

McMILLEN FEED MILLS, Inc. 
(Ohio) has announced the appoint- 
ment of Wayne Zerkle as plant man- 


was 
Shawnee 


resentative in the Omaha territory. 
Mr. Clark has been a_= salesman 
with the company many years. He 
will fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of V. D. Stoffle, who has 
entered another field. 


& 

L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, recently visited 
the trade in and around Springfield, 
Il). 

@ 


C. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has been on and off a game 
leg for more than a week and doc- 
tors as yet have not discovered his 
trouble. He first thought it was a 
“charley horse’ but since it continues 
to buckle he believes it is caused by 
something more deep-seated. 


D. W. Quick has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Great Western railroad, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, succeeding 
W. E. Semner, resigned. Mr. Sem- 
ner, who moved to Chicago to engage 
in another line of business, was guest 
of honor at a luncheon at the Traffic 
Club. Dec. 1. 

a 


Frederick H. Stephens, for the past 
seven years a sales representative in 
Boston for Washburn Crosby Co., 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
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Wayne Zerkle 


ager at Marion, Ohio. Mr. Zerkle 
started with the McMillen firm at the 
Decatur, Ill., plant in 1935 and ad- 
vanced rapidly to the position of as. 
sistant superintendent of the feed 
mill there. When the company opened 
its new plant in Gibson City, IIL, he 
was transferred there as_ superin- 
tendent. At the time the company 
purchased the Old Fort Mills, Inc., of 
Marion, he was appointed a member 
of the production staff, with head- 
quarters in Fort Wayne. Old Fort 
Mills was recently incorporated un- 
der the name of the McMillen Feed 
Mills of Ohio, and Mr. Zerkle was 
made acting plant manager, which 
position he held until this permanent 
appointment. 


has resigned to become sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager of th 
Ce-Lect Baking Co., Boston. Befor 
going into the flour field, he had been 
with the Drake Bakeries, Inx 
ton, for more than 10 years. 


Bos- 


& 
J. S. Hargett and Joseph 6. 
Schmitz, Oklahoma City, president 
and vice president, respectively, 0! 


the southwestern division of Genera 
Mills, Ine., have returned from 
visit to the southeastern d 
headquarters of the company in At- 
lanta. 


visio 


e 
Gordon Wood, vice presid¢ and 
sales manager, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, visited the com- 
pany’s Cleveland representati\c, Ar- 
thur Lederer Milling Co. 
e 
Perry Hayden, Hayden Flour Mills 
Tecumseh, Mich., spent severa! days 


recently in Pittsburgh. 
oe 


Paul A. Nease of Birmingham, Ala 
southeastern sales manager for thi 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., is spent 
ing a few days at headquarters 0 
Minneapolis. 


O. L. Spencer, manager, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Cleveland branch, 
is calling on the trade in the East. 
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ROO ees 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x«*«x* * 


pfe. Edward Johnson Evans was 
killed in action near Metz, according 
to word received from the War De- 
partment by his parents. He was 
the son of Robert B. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Evans Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis. Pvt. Evans was a student 
at Purdue University when he en- 
tered active service in May, 1943. 
His training was at Camp Wheeler, 
Georgia; Harvard University, and 
Fort Jackson, Columbia, S. C., be- 
fore he went overseas. After arrival 
in France Sept. 9, he was assigned 
to the famous old Sgt. York outfit of 
World War I and was a member of 
the infantry assault troops of Gen. 
Patton’s Third Army in the Metz 


battle 








* 


Lt. Robert A. Crinkley, son of M. 
A. Crinkley, of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was seriously 
wounded in action over Yugoslavia, 
Nov. 20. The young man was pilot 
of a B-24 bomber. He went overseas 
last September. 

* 

Pfe. William M. Belan, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mathew C. Belan, Minneap- 
olis, is a member of the 10th Armored 
Division with Gen. Patton’s army in 
France. Young Mr. Belan’s particular 





Pfe. William M. Belan 
assignment is that of an advance 
spotter and with the aid of a “walkie- 
talkie” radio, directs the gunfire and 
movement of the tanks in battle. The 
elder Mr. Belan is a milling con- 
sultant 

* 
“In food, at least, our Christmas 
out here will be ‘state-side,’”’ writes 


Lt. Laurie L. Cavanaugh, USMCR, 
formerly on the editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller, from some- 
Where in the South Pacific area. 
“There’s plenty of turkey, and this 
year the trimmings are to be fur- 
nished—nuts, dates, fruit cake, olives, 
mincemeat.” He also adds that he 
Is “never short on cigarettes at 5c 
a package.” 


* 


S/Sgt. Bernard H. Irle, son of 
Harry H. Irle, Armour & Co., was 





killed in action in France Nov. 9. He 
was with the 95th Division of Gen. 
Patton’s Third Army, and was re- 
ported missing last week. On Dec. 
4-his father received a wire announc- 
ing his death. Sgt. Irle enlisted in 
the army July 13, 1942, and follow- 
ing two years’ training here, arrived 
in England Aug. 9, and in France 
Sept. 15. He was born in Chicago 
and prior to his induction in the army 
he had been connected with the Sher- 
man Hotel. He is survived by his 
parents. 
* 


Lt. Comm. John S. Pillsbury, Jr., 
son of John S. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, who has been serving with 
a navy photographic reconnaissance 
and strafing squadron in the Pacific 
area as combat intelligence officer, 
has received a permanent citation for 
services rendered. He is now sta- 
tioned at Lee Field, Jacksonville, 
Fla., as an instructor. 


* 


Maj. John Summers, son of Ralph 
Summers, president of the Security 
Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
home on leave after prolonged serv- 
ice overseas. With army intelligence, 
Maj. Summers _ parachuted into 
France before D day and worked 
with the underground in preparation 
for the June invasion. 


* 


Lt. (jg) Frederick M. Atkinson, 
who has seen active service with the 
fleet in the Pacific, is home in Min- 
neapolis on a 30-day furlough. His 
vessel took part in the recent Phil- 
ippine naval battle, and he witnessed 
the sinking of two of our carriers. 
Lt. Atkinson is president of the 
Atkinson Milling Co. 

* 


The son of George Greiner, of the 
Indiana (Pa.) Baking Co., is recup- 
erating in this country after having 
been badly wounded on Aug. 7, while 
in France. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHEMISTS ENJOY GETTING 
BACK-TALK FROM MACHINE 
Kansas City, Mo.—Cereal chemists, 

long thought of as abstract thinkers, 

were found talking to themselves at 
the meeting of the Kansas City Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 

Chemists, Dec. 6. And they were en- 

joying it. 

The occasion was a demonstration, 
by Dr. W. T. Rinehart of the Midwest 
Research Laboratories, of the novel 
wire recording device developed by 
the Armour Institute and now used 
by United States armed forces. Each 
one at the meeting talked into the 
magnet-recording machine and heard 
his voice come back in a few mo- 
ments. 

John S. Whinery, chairman of the 
group, accused the gadget of falsify- 
ing his deep, slow moving voice, but 
Dr. Rinehart attested to its veracity. 
The speaker also told about the end- 
less possibilities of the Midwest lab- 
oratory, stating that when a sponsor 
decides to finance a project he will 
be given all the help the project re- 
quires and the sponsor is willing to 
finance. Dr. Rinehart also said that 
it is obvious that milling and baking 
will be important subjects of this 
new adventure into science for the 
Middle West, since it is hoped the 
laboratory will help tap the agricul- 
tural resources of this area. 

Mr. Whinery urged those who are 
working on special projects to get 
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their material ready early for the 
April convention of chemists and 
millers at Manhattan. Dr. John 
Parker, director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association, showed 
some of his charts depicting the rapid 
flood of undesirable wheat varieties 
sweeping over parts of the South- 
west and urged the chemists to help 
do something to reduce their acreage. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE CLOSE BOTTLE-NECKS 
FORT WILLIAM OATS STOCKS 


The Canadian export tax on oats 
has not shown much change recently, 
standing at 17c bu on shipments east 
of Fort William and 12c on shipments 
west. Since the close of navigation 
on the lakes, the export fees are not 
as important in competition with do- 
mestic oats as previously. 

It is understood that a rather size- 
able quantity of oats piled up at Fort 
William before the close of naviga- 
tion and this grain will have to move 
by rail, if it moves at all. It is pos- 
sible that modest rail shipments may 
be made to the United States via 
Duluth, grain men state, but the 


most likely movement of the Fort 
William accumulation is to eastern 
Canada. 


Scarcity of boxcars presents a seri- 
ous problem in the rail movement 
of the Canadian oats to either the 
United States or eastern Canada, and 
it is the opinion of oats merchan- 
disers in the United States that the 
Fort William oats stocks will move 
only in small dribbles, as cars become 
available. 





———BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT AID 
PLEDGED AT NAM MEETING 

New York, N. Y.—The National 
Association of Manufacturers at its 
annual meeting pledged to do every- 
thing possible to provide postwar 
jobs, strongly condemned cartels and 
asked for sound tax measures. 

In a six-point program they out- 
lined their objectives in the field of 
economic and governmental control, 
stressing improved production and 
distribution methods to achieve bet- 
ter goods at lowest possible prices 
but until victory is assured, the asso- 
ciation pledged that every resource 
of American industry would be mus- 
tered behind American fighting men. 

Through the National Industrial 
Information Committee, the NAM 
will launch an extensive advertising 
campaign telling the public what its 
program is for the future in order 
that it may have support to increase 
employment, offer better value to 
consumers, invest new funds in its 
plants, and adhere to high standards 
of labor relations. 





OBITUARY 


-— + 





G. W. Holyoke, Detroit representa- 
tive for General Mills, Inc., died 
Dec. 9. He entered the employ of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. in 1911, 
and was generally regarded as the 
company’s big-lot salesman in the 
Detroit-Toledo area. 


Henry C. Yutzy, 73, assistant gen- 
eral agent of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad at the time of his re- 
tirement in 1941, and for 50 years 
associated with that company, died 
Dec. 8 in Minneapolis. 


Funeral services for Fred Mata- 
lone, president of the Chicago Maca- 








Fred H. Pittelkow 


WISCONSIN MILLER — Fred H. 
Pittelkow is manager of the H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, which 
is one of the few remaining flour 
mills still operating in Wisconsin. 
Besides manufacturing a complete 
line of feeds, the company produces 
wheat, rye, buckwheat and pancake 
flours. Mr. Pittelkow is serving his 
second term as president of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Association, and has 
announced that the 20th annual con- 
vention of that organization will be 
held June 4-5 at the Schroeder Ho- 
tel, Milwaukee. Mr. Pittelkow also 
was recently named a director of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association. 
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roni Co., Chicago, were held Dec. 7. 
Mr. Matalone died Dec. 3 at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, where he resided. His 
father owned and operated one of 
the first Italian wholesale grocery 
companies in Chicago. Surviving are 
his widow, two daughters and a 
brother, Steve, who is also an official 
of the macaroni company. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: The activity in the rye mar- 
ket has not produced any flour’ business. 
With prices up one day and down the 
next, buyers lack confidence and limit pur- 
chases to bare requirements. None of 
them appear to be anticipating future 
needs, Good milling grain, however, is 
scarce and millers are forced to pay a 
premium for what they need, Quotations 
last week were unchanged. Pure white 
rye flour $3.180@ 3.28, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $3.08@3.18, pure 
dark $2.84@ 2.93. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.50, medium 
dark $3.55, Wisconsin pure straight $3.90, 
Wisconsin white patent $4. 

New York: Rye flour sales are at a mini 
mum following recent replenishments, Quo- 
tations: pure white patents $3.30@3.40. 

Philadelphia: Steadily increasing strength 
developed in rye flour last week; influenced 
largely by the stronger undertone in fu- 
tures, and prices advanced about 10c sack. 
At revised figures, buyers and sellers are 
somewhat apart in their ideas of value and 
business is more or less limited. Offer- 
ings are ample for requirements White 
patent $3.30@ 3.40. 

Cleveland: New contracts were difficult 
to find last week The trade is somewhat 
confused on the rye situation. Those that 
have not bought are buying their immedi- 
ate needs only. Quotations: rye flour, white 
$3.10@3.30, dark $2.50@ 2.90 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices firmed the 
past week. There were few sales and little 
inquiry. Shipping directions were good. Rye 
flour, fancy white $3.40@ 3.45, medium $3.30 
@ 3.35. 

Buffalo: Demand is excellent. Supplies 
are equal to the demand. The trend is 
firm. Quotations, cottons: white $3.35, me- 
dium $3.25, dark $2.85. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 3@13c last 


week. Sales and shipping instructions were 
slow. Pure white flour $3.54, medium $3.44, 
dark $3.04, rye meal $3.29. 

Chicago: A slight improvement was _re- 
ported in the demand for rye flour last 
week. Buying was not active, but sales 


of medium sized lots were more numerous 
Directions i 
$3.05 @ 3.22, 
@ 2.85. 


fair. White 


$2.95 @ 3.12, 


were 
medium 


patent 
dark 


rye 
$2.53 
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IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Likelihood of an increase 
in wheat ceilings at any moment finally 
wore itself out as a flour buying incentive 
in the Southwest, although buyers. still 
expressed interest last week without tak- 
ing on any additional volume. Sales 
reached only 68% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 111% the previous week and 
113% a year ago. 

While the ceiling news was causing first 
high protein, and then all wheat, to be- 
come scarce, it strengthened flour margins, 
as millers refused to continue to take nar- 
row margin business in the face of con- 
tinuous market uncertainty. 

Most of the large buyers have booked 
from 60 to 120 days and some think the 
ceiling increase announcement, when it 
finally comes, actually will be slightly bear- 
ish, except for the scarce grades of wheat, 
which probably will leap the full increase 
allowed. Clears are about the same .as 
recently, high proteins scarce and low pro- 
teins offered liberally. 

Flour prices rapidly are approaching the 
ceiling in the Southwest as wheat becomes 
harder to buy. Millers feel in most cases 
that this situation may well last until 
Jan. 1 and probably will mean ceiling flour 
prices until that time, when the new sub- 
sidy may change the picture. 

Unable to cover their few flour” sales 
with cash wheat, millers are not at all 
eager to book and buyers are still un 
aware of what has transpired, apparently, 
for they continue to nibble at last week's 
lower prices. Farmers probably are not 
going to be inclined to sell their wheat until 
1945, and maybe even then will be dis- 
posed to hold, since they have a _ high 
redemption figure to wait for. 

Quotations Dec. 9: established brands of 
family flour $3.90@4.05, bakers short pat 

























ent $: standard patent .30, straight 
grade $ 1@3.25, first clears (high protein) 
$2.65@2.75, low protein clears $2@2.25. 


Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, none quiet, 7 slow and 9 dull 
Oklahoma City: Flour sales showed a 
slight decline last week and ranged from 


50 to 90%, with an average of 85%, as 
compared with 90% the previous week. 
Bakers took 30% and tamily buyers 70% 
of all sales Operations averaged 85%, 


compared with 90% the previous week. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10c lower, Quo- 
tations, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate 
points, Dec. 9: hard whea short patent 
flour $4@4.30; soft wheat short patent $4 
@4.30; standard patent $3.90@4.10; bakers 
short patent $3.35@3.45; bakers standard 
$3.25@3.3 








25 @ 3.35. 





Omaha: Flour business at Omaha last 
week was of hand-to-mouth character, ex- 
cept for occasional fair-sized sales of bak 
ery types. jakery business is reported ex 
cellent, but most bakeries are limiting flour 
purchases to nearby needs. Quotations Dec. 
9: family short patent $3.35@3.60, stand 
ard patent 20@ 3.40, bakery short patent 
$3.25@3.40, high protein clears $2.65@ 2.85, 
fancy first clears $2.25%2.40, low grade 
clears $2.10@ 2.15. 

Wichita: Sales ranged from 10% up to 
200% of capacity last week, with the aver 
a around 45%. Directions varied from 
fairly good to excellent. Mills are oper 
ating from 75 to 100% and all would be 
operating 100% if labor was available. 

















Hutchinson: Proximity of a wheat ceil 
ing boost served to stimulate flour interest 
last week and business showed improve- 
ment. Family business was greater than 
bakery commitments Directions showed 
improvement. 


Salina: Demand for flour the first part 
of. the week was good, but it has lapsed 
into dullness. Shipping directions are 
dragey. 


No improvement is noted in sales 
flour, which continue to amount 





to no more than 15 or 20% of capacity. 
Family flour buyers are working from hand- 
to-mouth. During the first week of Decem- 
ber there was some business on bakers 
flour, which ran total sales up to 70 or 80% 
of capacity. No export business of any 
kind was heard of. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 9: family flour, extra high 
patent, $3.80@4.10, high patents $3 
3.95, standard bakers, under .44% ash $3.5: 
first clears, enriched 70@ 2.90, del. TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: A number of small and me- 
dium-sized independent bakers were in the 
market last week for lots ranging from 
3,000 to 5,000 bags, but larger buyers were 














conspicuously absent. Those who did buy 
were covering only nearby needs and were 
not looking far forward. Millers do not 


anticipate much heavy replacement buying 
to be done until after the turn of the year. 

The feature to the market last week, 
of course, was the heavy army buying ot 
spring wheat flour. Reports have it that 
around 500,000 sacks were bought, for ship- 
ment up to next April, the business being 
distributed between the Northwest and Buf- 
falo. No one, however, has a kind word 
to say about the prices” paid. In fact, 
millers say the prices were the most un- 
satisfactory to date, and enough below ceil- 
ing to about absorb the subsidy. 

The army was also said to be in the 
market to buy clear flour. It is claimed 
that clears are offered in Chicago at 
$3.05, in jutes, but mills here do not seem 
to have made any _ sales. There would 
not be enough difference between the price 
quoted and the price the army paid for 
patent flour to make the purchase of clears 
attractive, millers say. 

So far as high protein spring wheat 
clears are concerned, they are scarce and 
stronger in price A good many mills are 
in the market to buy clears, evidently not 
being able to make enough to take care 





of their own trade. Low protein clears, 
however, are plentiful, and weaker than 
they have been in the past few weeks. 

The army and domestic sales this -past 


week brought bookings of northwestern mills 
up to around 121% of their capacity, com 


pared ‘with 128% a week earlier, and 75% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Deer 11 established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $ bakery short patent 


$3.44; first patent 14, standard patent 






$3.34, fancy clear 3.244 3.34, first clear 
$343.10, second $2.70@ 2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Some- 
what better flour sales developed the latter 


part of last week and, what was more satis 
factory, the price range was more in line 
with costs. Shipping directions, however, 
have fallen off. Demand for millfeed is 


increasing right along, with the price firm 
at the ceiling. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago; The previous week's slight im- 
provement in flour continued last week and 
a fair amount of business was done. There 
was no general buying, but sales were a 
little more numerous, ranging from single 
up to 3,000 sacks Most of the busi- 
was with bakers. Shipping directions 
also continued good Family flour was 
rather inactive with both sales and deliv- 
eries slowing up a little Quotations Dec. 
patent $3.40@3.57, standard 
3.47, first clear K 3 , : 
family flour $4.51; hard win 
3.45@3.57, 95% patent $3.32a 
$2.50@3 soft winter short 
1.31, standard patent $3.30@ 











3@ 3.37, sec 





ter short 
17, first 
patent $3 











1.06, first clear $2.90@3 * 

St. Louis: New sales of flour last week 
were extremely light, with no large parcels 
reported — sold. The usual carlot' orders 
were lighter than recently. However, there 
were some bookings made by the family 
and bakery trade for 120 days’ shipment. 
There is no particular demand for hard 
or soft wheat clears Offerings are light, 
and prices are unchanged. Jobbers advise 


that with the exception of one or two fair- 
sized orders for 120 days’ shipment, very 








little buying is being done and that is for 
immediate requirements. There is no change 
in the sugar situation. Supplies are very 
difficult to obtain and unless there is 
some relief in the near future, bakers may 
be forced to close down. 

Central states flour buying was exceed- 
ingly slow last week. The trade generally 
is not showing any interest, having adopt- 
ed a waiting policy. Prices are slightly 
below the ceiling. 

St. Louis quotations Dec. 9: soft wheat 
patent $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, 
family short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.74; hard wheat 
bakers patent 3.44, family short patent 
$3.57@3.83. straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, 
first clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers 
patent, straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: Sales of flour in the central states 
are probably no better than fair. Never- 
theless, production is well maintained be- 
cause of the backlog of previous bookings 
and delay in getting such orders out. 
However, it is doubtful that the volume of 
new sales has been equal to production. 











Cleveland: Jobbers and bakers last week 
stayed on the sidelines and flour sales were 
few and very small. Most jobbers and 
bakers are trying to reduce their inven- 
Dec. 31, which, millers feel, 
s These are the days of large 
inventories. The longer this war lasts the 
scarcer certain commodities will be, not 





only cigarettes. A year ago a baker would 
have worried about not being able to pro- 
duce his full line of merchandise. Times 


have changed. The baker now produces all 
he can and calls it a day (or a night) 
and that applies to the flour jobber as 
well. He tries to maintain a _ full line. 
Family flour demand continues very bris 
However, there is a noticeable difference. 
The housewife is not doing much bread 
baking at this time because the popular 
sizes today are 2- 5- and 10-lb sacks. The 
5-lb package is in greater demand than 
any other size, which indicates less bread 
baking. jakery withdrawals are excep- 
tionally good at this time. There is a 
very acute shortage in this territory on 
both sugar and shortening and it appears 
that this will continue for several months. 
Quotations Dee. 9: spring first patent 
$3.70 @ 3.80, standard patent 7 

















$3.60@ 3.70, first 
20@3.40, hard winter short patent 
75@3.85, 95° $3.60@3.70, first clear $3@ 
20, soft winter short patent $4.30@ 
straight $3.50@3.70, first clear $3@ 3.30. 
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EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: There is a much better buying 
tone in the flour market and sales have 
greatly improved. The trade is booked 
much lighter than duting the correspond 
ing period of last year and heavy con- 
sumption has forced buyers into the mar- 
ket. Directions are fair to good. First 
clears of spring variety are very strong, 
running ahead of other grades in de- 
mand and are correspondingly scarce. Low 
protein types enjoy only nominal de- 
mand The trade as a whole seems to 
have more confidence in the future. For- 
eign trade is routine, exclusive of lend- 












lease and army buying. 

Quotations Dec. 9, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.75, standard patent first 
clear $3 ; hard winter short’patent $8: ™ 
95% patent $3.65, fir clear $3.25; soft 





first clear $3.10 





winter short patent $ 

New York: Flour sales are light after 
recent brisk buying. Some replacement 
orders continue in car and round lots by 
jobbers and smaller bakers, but in general 


prices are firmer and the trade seems 
confused on future governmental action 
and the effect on quotations. Large chain 
bakers made substantial purchases earls 
last week. Their ideas of around $3.50 


would not be met by some mills, and on 
high glutens all mills held firmly at ceil- 
ings and scrutinized sales carefully. Clears 
are slightly freer, although no mills are 
pushing sales. Many are still slow in get- 
ting out contracts on all grades. Cake 
flours are firm and are not offered abundant- 
ly from the East or Midwest. Quotations 
Dec 9: spring high glutens $3.95, standard 
patents .60@ 3.75, { 
winter short patents $3.75@% : 
patents $3.65@3.70, clears $2.95@ 
winter straights, Pennsylvania $3. 


Pacific coast $3.73@3.75 












clears 








Boston: Buyers display little interest in 
making new commitments and can see no 
bullish factors in prospect to encouré 2 
booking further ahead. Mill quotations 
hold firm at ceilings for bread flour, and 
there is no inclination to shade prices in 
order to get business Those in the trade 





working on a 30-day basis account for 
the limited amount of buying reported. 


December 13, 








of importance until 
encourage heavier bookings. 


approaching a round lot. 


flour buyers are inact 


improve consumer demand. 















































range from slow to fairly 
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PACIFIC COAST 











| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per sack 








Flour— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis B 
Spring first patent .......... $3.40@ 3.57 ee ee Pee cove HEE 8... 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.30@ 3.47 Yr woe: Seer oseve 
Spring first clear ........... 3.00@ 3.00@ 3.10 wees ee err: F 
Hard winter short patent ... 3.45@ rer @ 3.35 — a 
Hard winter 95% patent 2 a a a 
Hard winter first clear a 5 2.65@ 2.75 @ 

Soft winter short patent oDPewvcs +. on ee des ooo ‘ 

Soft winter straight ........ @ eves cooeo® 

Soft winter straight (Pac. ) o Besse ccee@oses 

Soft winter first clear a M 3.74 

Rye flour, white ~ ae oe @ 3.64 

Rye flour, dark sie § ~ Pee ---@ 3.04 

Bence, BO. bic kscess stow coosQe BIS ‘a a 2 ee Peet oe @ 3.84 ee % 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 

Family patent, 50’s. $....@ 4.12 $....@.... BRECON jw ccccees Pe csiicne BeiesG reve 

Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@ Montana, 100’s.. ....@ 3.59 sou 

Pastry, 100’s ....> oces Qe wet 2683 @ 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. 


tons. §280-lb cottons. 








(cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations 












Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of 
uffalo New York Baltimore Philadelp 
@ 3.75 $. aoe 68. 63 $3 





a -@ 





.60@ 














5 eee 

3.30@ a 

3 a 

a 
a -@ 
@ coe 
a 15@ 
a a 
a ° a a 
8.35 3.30@ 3.40 os Queen 3.30@ 
2.85 ov ee Desce ee Pieces ree 
3.98 1.00@ 4.03 , \y seer cone® 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patent{]...$....@6.05 $....@ 5.30 
Spring second patent] . 
Spring first clear]... ....@3.30 Ser ere 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


-@4.40 ....@ 4.80 





prompt delivery. 
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tSecond-hand cottons. 
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aio business seems to be out of the Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
mest) for the rest of this month, or at flour last week was down to a minimum, 
nase’ ntil the subsidy and ceiling prices and made up of minor amounts for the 
least ty are announced for next month. West Indies. Domestic trade, however, 
on wh "i ‘sibilities are also very limited, continues good, and mills are booked up to 
Bxpor 1 aorta Central and South American April. The lull in export demand is not 
althou ae be worked under more favor- unexpected in view of the heavy trade 
busin aping conditions. A limited amount of the week previous. The supplies are 
ible § ping been sold to the west coast moving freely and mills are operating at 
of flor has bee! , tations whi haath capacity. Quotations Dec. 9: top patent 
0 ) AmOri0a. -. fi Ta see ie ily springs for delivery between Fort William 
irlot f.0.b. Seattlo $4.12: th ea napa and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
patel nriched, ave "100’s "33 heer Ae cottons, second patents $4.80, second pat- 
100's | een ag eit $3.59. ae: ents to bakers $4.60. 
"nachont star oat bookings are limited, I Vancouver: _ General flour sales to Jatge 
wi antes ; fair grind in prospect vakeries continue steady in this territory, 
but have a re is a small amount with only limited business moving through 
I month. Sone old pea anne: +6 retail stores to housewives. There has 
Fae A one Sader the now been no change in the export picture, al- 
Sout! > at program, but the aggregate though the trade remains optimistic about 
expo? not large. The navy came in shipments starting early in the new year, 
se tantial amount of flour on Friday especially to India, as a result of the 
waa Hawaiian bookings of a Australian crop failure Domesti« hard 
ace ago were mostly by in- wheat flour supplies are fair here, with 
nu bs eee of the coast mills did prices unchanged. Quotations Dec. 9, 98's 
setae * shoot mill bookings with the cottons: first patents $5.40; bakers patents 
no Bie uiet. $5 and Vitamin B $4.90. Ontario soft wheat 
Kast very flour is finding a ready market at $7.50 
Qu ns 9: all Montana to the trade. 
high n bluestem bakers 
lue topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 
eo 08 $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
43,35, whole wheat a mm )6~6MILLFEED MARKETS 
ked wheat $3.05. 4hu 
— 








Minneapolis: Lower temperatures through 











” r wry . 
Ec: \ \ \DI AN M A RKE I S out the country have stimulated demand for 
As - millfeed, City and country mills alike re- 
port brisk local and shipping inquiry, and 
—_ are unable to promptly care for the busi- 
i ies x vee + " re 4 are y 
Toronto-Montreal; Spring wheat flour is ness proffe red them, Buyers apparent 
; : ‘ oma have waited until the last minute before 
sellit normal quantities in the domestic = . 
. attempting to cover their needs, with the 
ul Volume may be down a little . 
. “ Bee oe x a result that some of them will have to go 
g ¢ ed with last year, as there is ; . 3 
. B i oA $ z without, or be satisfied wtih only a small 
ng up this season. No further “ ae 
ahi . percentage of what they would like to 
eve ts have occurred in the ex- . 
: Sa . a contract for at this time. Millers say that 
rtit d of the business. Mills are 4 , : 
: 4 the market is more active now than at 
booked up until the end of : 
V A : * ; any time on this crop, and that the po- 
Marcel d ftew could squeeze in another rr Tag : - 
. : > ‘ tential output for some time to come is 
arre the intervening period. Regular ; 
already disposed of, 
x] cets are now all well covered ‘ 5 
th rs and little new booking ‘can Oklahoma City: Active demand continues 
d for some weeks. Prices are for the limited supplies, with no change in 
Quotations Dec. 9: top patents prices. Quotations, burlap bags, carloads 
. econds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in for southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
18 n, mixed cars, track, Toronto- shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt; for northern deliv- 
Mor reights, add 10c extra where eries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90 
art performed, For export, govern- Omaha: Colder weather has brought an 
el lation flour $9.45 per 280° Ibs, increase in the demand for wheat mill- 
, r ports, February-March § sea feed. Some inquiry has developed for ship 
ur ment in the early part of 1945. 
The ter wheat flour trade had a quiet Wichita: Supplies of millfeeds are still 
e¢ r as new orders were corcerned far short of the urgent demand from farm- 
Dome uyers have enough flour on hand ers, feeders and mixed feed processors 
irby requirements and _ interest Quotations remain at the ceiling of $36.50 
rt was lacking. Trinidad, a for both bran and shorts, basis Kansas 
the West Indies which so far City. 
no winter wheat flour, made : . , 
; pee ni which indicated that an . ee ee ee was keen 
Bs rder ht be in prospect. Prices con- ot “1 s especially urgent for gray 
a ¢ iling levels Quotations Dec. pceiedeh ee ha . a oe ie err stk cs 
‘a y. bl, in secondhand cottons, Mon- BE Neg eld firm p- sa ceiling, $36.5 f 
™ real freights; for export $6.25 bbl, in cot- %%°9 ton, — ig vasis, for bran, mi 
; ir Canadian seaboard, plus equal- run and gray shorts. 
of 50c bbl. Salina: Demand is extremely good with 
tt heat supplies are a little easier the trend steady and supplies inadequate. 
: elive how some improvement and ap- Ceiling prices continue for bran and shorts 
7 hese mills are now better able Fort Worth: Occasional cars of bran are 
to heir requirements of this grain. offered in the open market at the full ceil- 
he ! price prevails. Quotations: $1.26 ing price, but no carlots of shorts are 
1M eal freights, which is equivalent available. Quotations, ceiling, carlots: wheat 
. 14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, ac- bran and gray shorts $42.20, sacked, del 
2 freights, TCP, in mixed cars $1 ton higher. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
( g prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 


























———— Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
ec, Dec May Dec May Dec May Der May 
158% 167% 157% 156 153 159 158 % 
1581 166% 157 155% 153 ee 159 158% 
158% 1671 158% 156 153 : 159 158 % 
1581 167% 158% 155 153 ; : 159 158 % 
159% 168% 159-% 156% 153 159 158% 
159% 168%, 160% 157% ae $a 160 158% 
} CORN ‘ c OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May May Dex May Dec May Dex May 
108 112 107% 106% 70 64% 64% 5% 
108% 111 107% 106 64 641% 4 
7 110 111% 108% 106% 69% 6 } 59 3% 
; 111 111 L107 % 105 69% 631 591% 
\ 111 111% 108 106% 69% 64 59% 
i 111% 112 108 % 106% 70% 64% 6434 60% 
aq r RYE -FLAXSEED BARLEY 
J Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
i Dex May Dec. May Dec. May Dex May Dec. May 
q 112% 111% 111% 108% 310 310 310 ‘ 103% 97 
2 111% 110% 110% 107% 310 310 310 sie & 103% 97 
_ » 111% 110 110% 108 310 310 310 <a 103% 97% 
F 110 109 110% 107% 10 110 310 ioe 103% 971% 
i 110 110 110% 107% 310 310 310 $a 103% 97% 
b 112 110% 111% 108% 310 310 310 oe 103% 97% 
, 2 
: SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
: c-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points. 




















es are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 
high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spr FED. cas adixe ser $39.80@ 40. 2 Si iccteete BisxsQicce BesssQacss Bie 
: Hari nter bran ...... 39.80@ 40.3 weee@.ee. 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... 
i aces TOF: BOO: 5068000 se Ry Wee, cee core Peres o so @eee. re 
Sta middlings* 39.80@ 40.30 -@37.75 eer, ee 38.97 @ 39.47 @ 41.55 
3 Fl Co ee 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 @ 41.55 
f mee GOS jsavwnevex seeee 89.80@40.30 - @37.75 owes owes wrk See @ 41.55 
: Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Nashville 
rt ae POR sasscnvevees $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....¢ $....@ 
or nter bran 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 ....@....  «. .@ 
ran ee ee SOR. ae aie a ee 43.30@ 44.20 
Plow anes 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 ....@42.99 
Roy middlingst 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 ....@42.99 43.30 @ 44.30 
we GOR ss sste cess ; 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 --@42.99 ....@ 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ..... evn wee $....@30.00 sete! phe 
WWinnipeg ...... ....@28.00 +++ @29.00 ee Se 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Toledo: Millfeed demand remains active 
at $42.37 ton, for all the feed that can 
be produced, with the market capable of 
absorbing still more. 

Cleveland: The millfeed situation has 
changed from mixed cars of flour and 
feed to straight cars of feed at ceiling 
prices. Demand was better last week. Quo- 
tations: spring bran, hard winter’ bran, 
standard middlings, flour middlings and red 
dog, all $42.99 

Buffalo; Demand for all grades of mill- 
feeds has picked up and sales to the ex- 
tent of the supplies available were very 
heavy last week The demand now has 
reverted to the status of several months 
ago, with sellers having difficulty finding 
supplies The trend points to a continu- 


ance of demand in excess of supplies. 
Quotations: all varieties $41.55, straight cat 
lots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: An 
nearby delivery, 
ficient to cover. 


demand continues for 
offerings are not suf 
interested 


active 
but 
Buyers are not 





in deferred needs, particularly at ceilings 
Corn and oats offerings are liberal and re 
ceive some attention. Spring bran, midds., 
mixed feed and red dog $45.67@46,17. 

Philadelphia: Demand is fair, the trend 
is firm and offerings are light. Quotations 
std. bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft 
winter, std. midds., flour and red = dog, 
all $44.84@45 ton. 

Pittsburgh; Standard midds, red dog and 
bran supplies continued to sell at ceilings 
of $44.10@ 44.60 Demand still exceeds the 
supply Oats, corn and barley are plenti 
ful, with the supply greater than the de 
mand, Prices are firm. 


millfeed is lighter, 
season, but is ex 
Offerings 


Demand for 
killing 
again 


Nashville; 
due to the 
pected to 


hog 
pick up 


soon 


are about the same, but less demand makes 
more supply. Prices are at the ceilings. 
3oth bran and shorts are quoted $43.50@ 
44.30 ton. 

Seattle: The supply is limited; $36.50. 

Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds, 
$36.50 per ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed business was brisk with 
all production readily absorbed last week. 
Prices continue steady, with mills booked 
into February Quotations: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $38 ton, ceiling. California prices 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds $42.08, arlots,  f.0.b San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles price $1 more, 
ceiling. 


millfeed 
record 


Production of 
last year's 
domestic re- 


Toronto-Montreal: 
is keeping up almost to 
level, but is insufficient for 


quirements \ little more winter wheat 
millfeed is now available for export as 50% 
of the total production is allowed to be 


country. Total output 
however, is not 
ceiling. Quota 
midds. $33 ton, 
included, mixed or 


shipped out of the 
of this kind of millfeed, 
large. Prices are at the 
tions: bran $29, shorts 
net cash terms, bags 


$30, 


straight cars, Montreal freight rates 
Winnipeg: There is no change reported 
in the millfeed situation, All supplies ar¢ 
in excellent demand, with eastern Canada 
taking the great bulk. Millfeed sales in 
western Canada remain unimportant Some 
Alberta stocks are moving into’ British 
Columbia. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran shorts $29; Alberta 








bran 50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elev: itor and warehouses $3 extra. 
Vancouver: The millfeed situation in this 





area continues very tight. Due to the 
mounting demand, dealers are now ration 
ing shipments and this condition is ex- 


pected to continue as stockmen and _ poul- 
trymen take advantage of the cheap price 
of millfeed compared with grains. Prices 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds $33.80 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ended Dec 9, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis... 150 269 8 75 2,830 3,877 
DUA .i.2-s EF 96 98 es 396 1,830 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%2c per word, 50c mini- 
































mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order. 

v v Vv 

, v 

SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL SOFT 
wheat mill located near Chicago. Ad- 
dress 7067, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn, 

WANTED — TWO MILLWRIGHTS, HAVE 
about 6 months’ work on new construc- 
tion Prevailing wage rates. Write 7064, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 


City 6, Mo. 
NDARD ILLING 

opportunity for a 
flour salesman, in 
central states territories. 
manager, The Standard 
Chicago, III. 


Trade Bldg., Kansas 


THE 8 
has. real 
proven 








COMPANY 
topnotch, 
one of the best 
Contact sales 
Milling Company, 





LARGE 
time, with 
overtime, 
Address 
Miller, 614 Board 
City 6, Mo. 


GOOD | SECOND MILLER FOR 
country mill operating full 
steady work and plenty ot 
Ideal community to live’ in. 
7079, The Northwestern 
of Trade Bullding, Kansas 





WANTED—MILLER FOR 1,000 CWT CA- 
pacity hard wheat flour’ mill. Also a 
man with mill experience to be taught 


trade, 
Northwestern 
Building, 


wages Address 
Miller, 614 Board 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


the milling Good 
7069, The 


of Trade 


LEADING KANSAS MILL 
ent representatives are 
tial annual earnings 
the state o Wisconsin 
is widely and favorably 
7063, The Northwestern 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas 


WHOSE PRES- 
enjoying substan- 
broker for 
where our flour 
known, Address 
Miller, 612 Board 
City 6, Mo. 


desires a 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Vv A 











REPUTABLE 
distributors 


FIRM OF 
and 


WHOL 
manufacturers’ 





would consider buying an _ interest ‘in a 
successful spring wheat flour mill that 
can put in a department to grind durum. 


All replies held as strict- 
Address 7052, The North- 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Principals only. 
ly confidential. 
western Miller, 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 














BALL BEARING REELS NO. 4, SIFTERS, 
roller mills, seourers, e¢levators, grain 
cleaners, Richardson Company, 1901 2nd 
St. N., Minneapolis, Minn, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
— Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











We Offer (Vac — se 


Recondi 


FEED BAGS 


Cotton or Burlap 
All Sizes and Weights 
MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL oo. 
237 First Avenue North, AT. 2379 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















i e iti 
DEANUS | UITIN WILL 


srune WET EL OURS 


KANSAS WHEAT 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEA RDSTOWN, ILLINO 


FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Millin 

















Let Us Show You How 
to Make MORE Money 


Does your business need a check- 
up? You audit your books to see 
where you’ve been. Now check your 
procedures, methods, costs and 
facilities to see where you’re going. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


Send for All the Facts 
ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 
eS AN 8 EM TNS ONT ENTREE 


Management Engineers 
Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











MINNEAPOLIS 


‘Van Dusen Harrington Co. 





¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





DULUTH | 








ARNOLD 


sttlens 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


3-356) 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY . 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Tax Equality 











(Continued from page 4.) 
tax-free co-operatives in the city-consum- 
er field. “We Must Blanket the Cities 
With Co-op Enterprise,” was the subject 
of one talk. “How Can We Speed Up 
Urban Co-operative Growth?” was an- 
other. “Suggestions for Financing Ur- 
ban Co-operative Enterprise” and “How 
to Overcome Existing Suspicions of the 
Average Citizen,” were still other topics. 

One can read in books the co-opera- 
tive leaders’ stupendous plans for the 
future, when a co-operative common- 
wealth, so-called, will take over the 
national government and economy, when 
there will be no party government, no 
salesmen, no advertising, no profits and 
people will do business only with one 
another. 

Consumer co-operatives plan to take 
over, first, marketing; second, manufac- 
turing; third, banking and fourth, agri- 
culture itself, The first three 
have already been taken in this coun- 
try; all four have been taken abroad. 

British own 
not only department stores in London, 
but also livestock and dairy farms, fruit 
plantations 


steps 


consumer co-operatives 


and vegetable farms, tea 
and grain lands. Can it happen here? 
It can and it undoubtedly will. And 
inasmuch as there are vastly more con- 
sumers than producers, the American 
farmer, like the American business man, 
will eventually find himself owned, body 
and soul, by the very organizations that 
he has helped to build. 

It is not a pleasant picture for the 
future of free America, but there is a 
remedy—a remedy that has been pro- 
posed by the National Tax Equality 
Association. 

That remedy is equality of taxation 
and the elimination of the subsidies, the 
special privileges and preferences that 
have been given to co-operatives and 
government-owned businesses. 

The co-operative leaders say, “We 
cannot be taxed; we have no profits. 
Whatever money we earn is savings for 
our members; it is net margins; it is 
a discount or a rebate and it cannot be 
taxed.” 

The National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion, backed by the demand of busi- 
ness men and the opinions of attorneys, 
economists and the courts, denies that 
the so-called savings of co-operatives are 
in any way different from the profits of 
private enterprise. 

So-called co-operative savings and the 
profits of free enterprise are made by 
identical processes of buying and sell- 
ing, says the National Tax Equality 
Association. An accumulation of profits 
is not a discount. There is a vast dif- 
ference between buying a gallon of gaso- 
line for 20c with an immediate rebate of 
2c in cash and buying that same gal- 
lon of gasoline with the promise of a 
rebate which turns up in a year as a 
stock certificate signifying part-owner- 
ship in a petroleum refinery. In the 
first case the return is undoubtedly a 
rebate; in the second case it is just a 
surely taxable profit. 

The co-operatives have grown to their 
present great size, not only by federal 
tax exemption, but also by pyramiding 
their tax-free earnings into capital 
structure. No longer do the big co- 
operative holding companies pay their 
patronage dividends to members in cash 
in the way that was prescribed by the 
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Rochdale pioneers. Instead, the V issue 
patronage stock and use the cash 4, 
extend their business to buy out mop 
of their struggling competitors. 

The more than 1,000,000 big and litt, 
business men who are represented by 
the National Tax Equality Associatio, 
are demanding of Congress that th, 
unfair competitive situation mus! ceage 
Through competent research reports th, 
association is showing the invasion 9; 
private enterprise that is being mag, 
by the co-operatives and the 
It says: 


-OVern 
ment business, 

“We are not against the co-operative; 
as such. We have no 
stroy the co-operative movement. Unde; 
the American system of free en erprise 
it has every right to exist and {to gro, 
demonstrate su) eriorit 


desire to de 


and if it can 
it will, in 
business field. 


time, dominate th: whole 


“But we insist that co-operation play 
the game under the same set of rule 


as private business—that it operate with 
out federal tax freedom, withou! othe; 
subsidies, without the propaganda by. 
that government supplies, wit] 
the preferential terms on which it nov 


reaus 


can borrow government money. 

“Paying their fair-share of taxes yill 
not hurt the co-operatives. Other bus- 
nesses have paid taxes for years and 
years and they have still managed to 
Under good 
co-operatives 


grow in a modest way. 


management the in di 
exactly as well. 

“We are that the co 
operatives accept their responsibility as 
members of the American body politic, 
that they pay their taxes and 


asking only 


ibide by 


the rules of free competition under 
which our country has grown great.” 

The attitude of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which will 


tax bill to Congress before the winter 


present a ney 


is over, was expressed last spring when, 
in demanding that tax-exempt organiza 
tions, including co-operatives, make ar 
annual statement of their financial op- 
erations to the Treasury Department, 
it said: 

“It has come to the attention of your 
committee that many exempt corpors- 
tions and organizations are directly com- 
peting with companies required to paj 
income taxes, and that this practice is 
becoming more widespread and affording 
a loophole for tax evasion and avoid 
ance... without 
sufficient data to act intelligently, since 
many of these corporations and orga 
izations are not now required to file re 
ports, and in the absence of such in 
formation it was felt best to continue 
the present tax exemption, but to re 
quire them to file reports. . . . It is the 
intent of your committee to make a 
thorough study of the information con- 
tained in such returns, with the view 
to closing this existing loophole ané 
requiring the payment of tax, and the 
protection of legitimate companies 


. Your committee was 


against this unfair competitive situa 
tion.” 
The reports were filed on Aug. 15 


The committee is now studying them 
The co-operatives will resist taxation, 0! 
It is up to men to 


demand action. 


KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


course, business 


en 
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“We have contributed 
to the 
American Bakers’ 
Foundation.” 
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L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 


LEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 








“a 
Mill and Elevator Insurance 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 


of all kinds 
MARSH & McLENNAN 














A\rcHeR-DANIELS~) 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS sexy, 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains OMAHA. NEB. 





Intand Company 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINE. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ''AMBERMILCO” 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 












































IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


AIN COMPANY == 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








aa 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Salina, Kansas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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Decerm 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





* CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 year 


——_ 


Hard Wheat Flours 


's 












ee 















R 





obin Hood Flour 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


- ~~ - 
Mills Limited 
felis ANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
MONTREAL - MONCTON 


VANCO 
NTC 


HUMBERSTONE - 
A RIENTA 


EXPC 


RT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 











Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
~ RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e S 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND Lonc Jon 


ee 


SPILLERS LIMITED 























Since 1857 


James! Richardson & JUNS 


Bain er hants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 














E, 

q 

% Pp 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


FLOUR MILLERS : 
Cable Address: Established Flour Millers 


“SUPERB” 1894 MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““Wonimacs” 


— 


¥ 
cn 
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STARR DAS ARES ae AB EN OA OEE OLE: SIE ERE RS RAR DON TRY eR 


siceglams 3 RA ROSA LEARN LEE AIOE I ORANGE SO SER EITC ET 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MIL LS COMPANY LIMITED 


“ 


CABLE: LAKURON va TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY « THREE STARS Piiteiia te bias 


Set amid beautiful Queen’s Park, 
Toronto, the Parliament Buildings of 


Tr the Province of Ontario are the legis- 
£ nN * lative centre of Canada’s leading indus- 
: trial province. 


Ontario, stretching 1,200 miles from 
the St. Lawrence River on the east to 
the Province of Manitoba on the west, 

G e EAT W bE ST covers a vast area of 417,582 square 
miles dotted with populous cities, 
friendly towns and villages, fertile farms, 

B ATT L b fruit belts, rich mineral deposits, exten- 

sive timber limits—a land of great 
potentialities whose natural resources 

MAITLAN BD) and industrious people insure a prom- 

: inent place in Canada’s future. 

; Beautiful countryside, thousands and 
4 U Le) N thousands of lakes and rivers, stretching 

from Niagara Falls northward to Hudson 

Bay, make Ontario a vacation paradise 

familiar to Canadians and Americ ans. 


PS ARS TRS SII OC RLER ES A AEE MI ERIE Es BE etee 8 


UT tige) emreliy VGbe aicity you passe 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ©° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 









—— = OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF S—<—— a 
~ JUTE 


: , JUTE 4 
BAGS JUTE BAG S§ corron BAGS 


nt 















































COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
: A ‘ ‘ oJ 4 
\ , Factories—MONTREAL -- TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited F * 
 - * Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC a 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ADs. 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at _ 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


























BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” é 


























THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. |Bj, 
Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA . 

CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS TO 
Head Cable 4 T 
7. “| 





export 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
















EXPORT OFFICES: en 

TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 

MILLS AT | 

TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO n 
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Canada's Oldest 














- BRANDS - 
Flour Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 


“OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 





“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 











THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
port and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED. 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


T0 RONTO E LEVATORS Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 


LIMITED Export Flour Handling 


Toronto Canada Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, OANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON OCO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 




















™. C. PRATT 


¥ 


= # Exporter 
FEOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


- 68 King Street, Eust 
@ TORONTO, CANADA 





Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 











529 Elevators in Manitoba, COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. LIMITED 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. * 
| ; Grain and 


| GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. Feeds 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Cane ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY 
ee 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 














Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


ww 







An active partnership between 
you and one of these fine flours 
is bound to succeed. You provide 
your standard quality of perform- 


ance, these flours will match it. 


Ww 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





























“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 



















te 





IF YOU NEED = 
CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 





LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


155 N. Clark Street Chicago 3, Illinois @%> 
Ds 







THE W. E. LONG COMPANY & 










MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
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CLASSIFIED 


One day Clare Luce, so the story goes, 
returned from Congress to find a letter 
on her desk which, it turned out later, 
was intended for a Miss Luce of the 
Sanitation Department. She opened it 
“There termites in the 
President’s swimming pool. Please take 
of it Clare is said to 
read _ it “Fourth 
termites, I presume."—Mary Margaret 
McBride. 


and read, are 


care at once.” 


have and quipped, 


7, 7% 
GOOD REASON 


Soph.—Aw, whatcha wanta be a doctor 
of philosophy for? 

Frosh—So I can be a professor and 
walk on the grass. 


MISSED Ir! 
A lawyer whose office was on one of 
the top floors of the Empire State Build- 
was awaiting a farmer 


ing anxiously 


with whom he had an_ appointment. 
Finally, two hours overdue, the farmer 
staggered in, panting. 

I’m late,” 
billy, “but it takes 


wind to climb up a hundred flights of 


the _ hill- 


a powerful lot of 


“Sorry gasped 


stairs.” 
“Stairs!” exclaimed the lawyer. “Why 
didn’t you take the elevator?” 
“Well, I sorta wanted to,” replied the 


farmer, “but I missed the dern thing.” 
WHOSE PLAN? 
Two battle-weary German infantry- 


men crouched in the muddy protection of 
the 
Finally the barrage subsided and 


a shellhole somewhere on Russian 
front. 
the besplattered men sighed with relief 
ind sat for a few moments in contem- 
plative silence. Then one glanced sharp- 
ly at the other. 

“Fritz, you look worried—is something 
troubling you?” 

Fritz glanced furtively about him be- 
fore replying. “Heinrich, it—it is only 
that these Bolsheviks are always chasing 
us, and we seem to be advancing back- 
wards !” 

“How 
Fritz! 
say over the wireless that we were mere- 


dare you such a_ thing, 


Did you not hear Herr Goebbels 


Say 


ly completing strategic withdrawals and 
that everything is proceeding according 
to plan?” 

into silence. 
Then he queried innocently, “Yes, but 
the that 


everything is proceeding according to?” 


Fritz subsided pensive 


which side is making plan 


Y ¥ 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


The problem was: If a man buys an 
article for $12.25 and sells it for $9.75, 
does he gain or lose by the transaction? 

The beautiful young thing pondered 
She wrinkled her brow. Then 
she brought forth this answer: “He gains 
on the cents, but loses on the dollars.” 
—The Vagabond. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent - Nill 





WOLF MILLING CO, 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
LATTE ye, 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











= 
LUCKY _ 
GLUTEN FLOUR | 


Prompt Delivery | 

Uniform High Quality 
= 

FEDERAL MILL, Inc. | 

Lockport, N. Y. 

— 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. | 








Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA @ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS a4 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








— 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











S you |; 

, q f r HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
fr: m ; Oable Address: ‘‘DorFEacH,” London COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
i, MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | crar, seeps, OU, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

- y FLOUR IMPORTERS Corys’ oii 
irt of 52, Mark Lane, Led pa Pag Axe LONDON, E. C.3 

LONDON, E. C. 3 68 Ocuntivativn Biecet LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
~ ” | 

t Mill COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


A 


AM” 


cey 


“ 


urs has 
ie fine 


p Co. 
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Rat LOIRE a eget hk os Ba Mann ig: 















FLOUR IMPORTERS 


7, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


» Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’’ London 





ble Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
fLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
OUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


| 
| 
| Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 
| 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
| FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
| IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘'ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


| FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR 





MERCHANTS 


GLASGOW, C.2. 


50 Wellington Street 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address “GOLDENGLO, Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘Diploma,’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,'’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


“Established 1929 by the 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitip,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


conti Merchandisers mad 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 



















S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreiGN K]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 








Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A 


P. O. Box 646 














/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON: 
PHILADELPHIA 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 




















ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, 11. 














—_————————— 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


M. Pp Fi 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service. 





























Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. @. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


Wes BPNOO BANG yi ive sss sce sve eee touah oA $4,904, 187 
CARINE DPOUNE O00 Us os 00 ns seavenegsss eens 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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WHEN YOUR GOAL IS... 


UNIFORM ENRICHMENT 
cHoose N.A\ * 5S WAY SERVICE 











TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A 


This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the 
rate of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 
100 Ibs. of flour, there is practically no 
ash addition from the concentrate. 


TYPE 4A N-RICHMENT-A 


This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of 2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 
100 Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 


This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron, and is 
compounded to be fed at the rate of 
Ya oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs. 
of flour. 





















Touchdowns depend on more than just the ball-carrier. So too 
does uniform enrichment at safe yet economical levels depend on 
more than the concentrate alone. 

Running “‘interference’’ for the new 10% safety factor N-RICH- 
MENT-A are N-A’s Service by men familiar with milling practice 
and experienced in all forms of chemical feeding and Equipment 
engineered to milling needs. N-RICHMENT-A is thus teamed in 
a 3-Way Service for more uniform enrichment. 


Ask your local W&T Representative for further details on Novadel- 






Agene’s 3-Way Enrichment Service. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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